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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF FLORENTINE 
CULTURE 


N the enchanted realm of pure loveliness the art of 
Florence reigns supreme. Hither, on a day in the 
golden past, borne up by murmuring Spring breezes 

came Aphrodite, the Foam-born, new risen from the 
sparkling waves. Above her head the blue heaven 
smiled and flooded the Tuscan landscape with glowing 
colour ; her milk-white body gleamed beneath the warm 
rays of the noon-day sun. ‘The fire of creative genius, 
kindled at her radiant glance, leapt into being, joyous 
and exultant, in the hearts of mighty men. Beneath 
her footsteps the dormant earth awoke to trembling life, 
and tiny buds swelled and burst into an iridescent flood 
of many-tinted bloom. Eternal freshness breathed upon 
them with the rising sun: thenceforth they neither 
wither nor decay. Against the intoxication of their 
perfume the flight of centuries cannot prevail, and men 
flock, year in, year out, to draw deep breaths of the 
magic incense that steeps their senses in visions of beauty, 
and leads them upwards and onwards out of the sordid 
turmoil of the workaday world into a higher—a more 
ideal—existence, into those wide realms of Art, where 
Beauty reigns triumphant and supreme. 
I 
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To this enchanted garden it is given to awaken deep 
yearnings in the hearts of those who enter in, that they 
may strive with strength renewed and ardent zeal to 
attain to great and lofty idealk—and in the speech of 
men it is called FLorence. For on this spot was 
Beauty born, pure in her nudity, in all the opulence of 
her youthful loveliness, out of the very midst of the 
devastating strife of human passions, and shrouding them 
in the veiling mist of a peaceful dawn. With irre- 
sistible power she lays bare the divine germ long dormant 
in the storm-lashed hearts of men. Bursting asunder 
the brutal, blood-stained bonds that held the human 
mass in thrall, she broods at her setting like a holy calm 
above those streets and squares whence the shouts and 
groans of conflict continually arise, where the assassin’s 
dagger is never sheathed, where vice and crime prowl 
unceasingly in search of prey—and a solemn sweetness 
trembles through the air, like the chiming of distant 
bells. ‘The Real and the Ideal—was there ever a sharper 
contrast ! 

Strange indeed that Beauty should here have seen the 
light, that in this favoured spot she dreamed away her 
pure and virgin life until the frenzied harangues of a 
hapless fanatic drove her hence, terror-stricken, death in 
her heart! With the energy of despair she strove once 
again to sow elsewhere the fertile seed, once more to 
reveal herself in her fullest loveliness. "Then came the 
end—Beauty lay dead, slain by fanaticism. Florence 
had borne her, and the bells of San Pietro tolled her 
funeral knell. But her glorious and imperishable crea- 
tions remain for ever among the highest of divine 
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revelations. In the presence of her works we stand 
enthralled ; language seems all too powerless to convey 
the magic of their spell. 

Florence is the city of Dante and of Michelangelo, 
the birthplace of Macchiavelli. Lorenzo de’ Medici 
founded here his brilliant Court of the Muses, and here 
his brother Giuliano gave up his life one Easter Day 
beneath the poniards of conspirators. The marvellous 
creations of a peaceful and sympathetic art were silent 
witnesses when, before the frowning, foursquare Palazzo 
Vecchio, and beside the graceful Loggia dei Lanzi, 
' where ancient and modern art blend together in a har- 
monious whole, the devouring flames flickered about 
the dangling corpse of the fanatical monk, Girolamo 
Savonarola. ‘There is sharp contrast, and yet harmony, 
in the reflection that gross material existence should always 
appear to be diametrically opposed to Idealism with its 
dreams of beauty, and yet must ever be in very truth its 
parent and forerunner. When Spring for the first time 
rears her sunny head above the snow-mantled ridges of 
the Appennines, and smiles joyously down upon the 
wide plain where yellow Arno flows, when bella Firenze 
and her sea of roofs are bathed at sunset in a fiery glow, 
when the swarthy cypresses upon the hilltops are fading 
into the soft embrace of Night—at such times as these 
the heart of man is transported with the overwhelming 
rapture of such divine loveliness. Small wonder that 
this favoured spot should have been chosen above all 
others to become the cradle of modern art, or that the 
feeling for beauty, whether passive or creative in its 
manifestation, should have taken deeper, firmer root in 
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the bosoms of its sons than, for instance, in those of the 
dwellers in our own bleaker and less gracious North. 

A people’s art alone can furnish the true gauge and 
index of its soul, and here it speaks in tones that are 
clear and unmistakable. It reveals to us men who 
shrank from no crime, who pursued with the most 
callous selfishness their masterful way, and yet harboured 
in their innermost souls traits that were tender and ideal. 
The Trecento, and still more the Quattrocento, were 
times of fearful unrest, crowded with appalling crimes 
that appear to us of the present day almost outside the 
bounds of human nature ; and yet it was during this 
very period that Art invested the Madonna, the Virgin 
Mother of God, with her most charming, because purely 
human, characteristics. To scold and to punish are not 
the sole functions of this Mother—rather is she the pro- 
totype of the earthly parent who holds her child un- 
utterably dear, even though it spurn her tender and 
loving precepts. Degenerate indeed must have been 
the assassin of those days who did not approach the 
shrine of the Mother of Mercies, the blood of his victim 
still red upon his hands, to seek pardon for his crime. 

No one affords a more typical example than the 
illustrious and magnificent Lorenzo de’ Medici of these 
infinite contrasts, characteristic not only of individuals, 
but of the entire Italian race at that period. Ina certain 
sense he must undoubtedly be reckoned a criminal— 
ruthless when interest demanded the destruction of an 
enemy, unscrupulous in the means he employed to that 
end. Yet Art was to him a necessary of life, for it 
transported him in spite of himself out of the sordid, 
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often repulsive commonplaces of his everyday existence 
into the serene and joyous realms of Beauty. Hence 
Plato and the Carnival. Lorenzo was no pretentious 
Mecenas like certain of his successors, whose own mere- 
tricious taste bore witness all too clearly to their artistic 
immaturity. His soul yearned for Art and for the serene 
joys of friendship, so that during at least a few hours ot 
his life he might be happy and forget. And it is 
because his love of the beautiful was so closely inter- 
twined with every fibre of his being that we concede 
his claim to the title of “ Magnificent,” and that we 
readily pardon him his small vices. He appears to me 
throughout as the true type of his race—a race capable 
of producing almost at one and the same time a Botticelli 
and a Macchiavelli. To the one it was given to paint 
Madonnas of celestial charm, with the dreaming, yet 
often tear-dimmed eyes of a lovelorn maid, whose tor- 
mented heart cannot choose but pardon the lapses of her 
beloved, since she holds the offender so unspeakably dear, 
even were his offence ten times as great. Botticelli 
knew well why tears were never far from his Madonnas’ 
eyes. And Macchiavelli, wandering idle and embittered 
through the streets of Florence, pondering theories of 
statesmanship, and exploring, for the benefit of great 
rulers yet unborn, paths that should lead their kingdoms 
on to greatness—the painter following the dictates of his 
heart and conscience, the statesman owning no sway 
but that of pure reason, which, like the eternal policy of 
nations, recognizes neither. 

Thus Lorenzo, the stern warrior and ruthless states- 
man, takes refuge in Arcadia, to linger there for a few 
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hours in the sanctuary of pure Art, and to relieve his 
soul of the burden of crime and bloodshed, and, above all, 
to bury his reverses of fortune in oblivion, even as we of 
this twentieth century bend our pilgrim steps towards 
Italy, that we may steep our senses in the divine en- 
chantment of Art at her own sacred shrine. For in 
Lorenzo’s day the need of Art and the desire for Art 
were almost universal. Christianity, with its monkish 
insensibility, with its unfeeling and calculated intimida- 
tion of men through the terrors of a Hereafter as 
depicted by the imagination of the Middle Ages, and 
proclaimed for the last time in its crudest form by 
Savonarola, had long since lost all power of appealing 
either to their hearts or their feelings. It is true that 
the early painters who inaugurated the new era of Art 
drew their inspiration from Christianity, but it was a 
Christianity far removed from the spirit of the doctrines 
of the contemporary Church. The wanton monk, 
Filippo Lippi, whose cloistered light of love inspired him 
with ideas of a far less abstract nature than those derived 
by theologians from the contemplation of another world, 
had already created a Madonna far too human to conform 
to their accepted standards. And for that reason to this 


very day this tender human type, with its suggestion of 
Hamlet’s 


“. . . In thy orisons 


‘Be all my sins remembered,” 


reigns supreme in our hearts. It is indeed a noteworthy 
reflection that at a moment when the Church is crumbling 
to ruin, when the monastic orders and the clergy are 
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sunk in degeneracy, when Popes seated on the Chair of 
St. Peter drag the dignity of their high office in the mire, 
the people, through the medium of its new-born art, 
should evolve out of its own earnest and simple nature a 
wholly fresh conception of the Madonna—that very 
ideal which finds consummate expression on the can- 
vases of Botticelli and Raphael. 

Florentine art is, as I desired to show by this reference 
to its Madonna, the close interpretation of a notable and 
glorious popular spirit, but it is also, above all, a great 
teacher of history. In a certain sense it may be dubbed 
“historical,” for the growing desire for Art kept pace 
with political expansion, and above all with the develop- 
ment of social prosperity. Thus it would seem as 
though in a measure men of woeful hearts sought in her 
an outlet for their sorrows, and in her magic spell the 
consolation that they had received from priestly lips in 
the days when they could still believe. Dante no 
longer probed the darkest social labyrinths of the 
Quattrocento with the stern gaze of the inexorable 
judge. Inthe secret recesses of their hearts men had 
become softer, in closer affinity with their Madonnas, 
and they sought sunshine and the joyousness of Spring 
in that realm where Venus reigned supreme. For 
in its outward aspects life was a cruel, a merciless, a 
bloodstained thing, and the horror of it loomed ever 
larger as time went on. Even in the Trecento the art 
of Giotto and his school may be accepted almost im- 
plicitly as the faithful mirror of their time. The 
mysticism which it breathes, still more marked in the 
days before Giotto; the kindling of visionary enthu- 
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siasms ; the striving after unworldly and transcendental 
ideals ; how deep the influence exercised by the gloomy 
atmosphere of Dante’s Inferno, and how firmly rooted 
his divine epic and the philosophy it represents in the 
hearts of a laughter-loving race whose existence is 
constantly harrowed by visitations of the plague ; 
the profound consciousness of sin, and the milder and 
more human conception of the Madonna, now universal ; 
how one day a new and powerful movement manifests 
itself amidst storm and stress ; how new men arise who 
have lost all faith in the divinity of a religion which its 
own ministers have turned into a scorn and a derision, 
and who therefore fall back, almost in despair, upon that 
full-blooded material life redundant of triumphant physical 
energy, in which the youthful David slays the giant 
Goliath, and St. George sallies forth, with the lust of 
battle strong upon him into a world full of dangers, 
which is a joy to meet and overcome—all these things 
are they not clearly set forth in the art of the close of 
the Trecento and beginning of the Quattrocento ? 

The evolution of Florentine art from Cimabue’s 
melancholy mysticism, through Giotto and Orcagna, 
whose powerful frescoes in $. Maria Novella embody 
the entire spirit of the Dantean age, down to the great 
realist Donatello is a lengthy process, and all that lies 
between is but the faithful reflection of the spirit of a 
generation that listened to the teaching of St. Francis, 
and in whose minds the deadly scourge of pestilence 
kept ever alive the haunting problem of a world beyond 
the grave ; until at length that spirit awoke, in the joy 
of its might, to full self-consciousness, and proclaimed 
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its triumph over numerous vanquished foes. Donatello’s 
“St. George,” the original of which is now in the 
Bargello, is to my mind the most marvellous expression 
of the genuine Florentine spirit that the period has 
bequeathed to us. 

But let us hark back from the Trecento to the 
Duecento, and beyond that again to the times in which 
Florence was but a weak and insignificant unit among 
the many that went to make up the marquisate of 
Tuscia. That same period of her earliest development, 
when her soil re-echoed beneath the mailed tread of 
German Kaisers, sheds invaluable light upon the charac- 
ter of the race chosen by Fate to be the foster-parents of 
Beauty and of Art. 

We may well ask ourselves why the lot should not 
have fallen rather on Venice or Rome. The artistic 
perceptions of the former, infinitely conservative in her 
tendencies, were stunted for centuries in their growth by 
her close connection with Byzantium. Her gaze was 
directed ever seaward, towards the rising sun, whence 
indeed rich tides of material prosperity flowed into her 
lagoons, but never a breeze came with them of fresh 
intellectual activity. [he keynote of the earlier periods 
in the development of Venetian art is an Oriental 
wealth of colour, powerless in itself to kindle the spark 
of a free and vigorous life. Rome, on the other hand, 
the citta morta of the Middle Ages, we see continually 
inundated by hordes of foreign invaders—the seat of the 
orthodox Papacy, unceasingly assailed in the course of 
never-ending conflicts by an insolent aristocracy—from 
time to time bleeding beneath the yoke of a brutal 
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populace—impotent of spirit, rotten to the very marrow 
—her name has become but a hollow sound, a dreary 
phantom, travestying her ancient prestige with tinsel 
splendour, void of the faintest trace of free and spon- 
taneous energy. 

And between these two great and powerful states, 
towering like two hoary elders above her cradle, in her 
puny infancy lies Florence. She is in part surrounded 
by lawless feudal powers. From the hill above her 
frowns the ancient Etruscan fortress of Fiesole, enclosed 
within its formidable Cyclopean walls, almost im- 
pregnable. Farther westwards, towards the sea, mari- 
time Pisa, ever threatening Florence with eclipse, waxes 
stronger day by day, basking in the sunshine of a 
prosperity chiefly due to the short but benign period of 
the imperial suzerainty. To the north stands Lucca, 
whose power ofttimes emerges victorious from her 
conflicts with the Pisans. On the way to Rome lies 
Arezzo, during the course of centuries ever at grips 
with hill-throned Siena. Farther away San Gimignano 
frowns forbiddingly behind her many embattled towers ; 
and Volterra, like Fiesole once a centre of ancient 
Etruscan civilization, perched upon a steep hill-crest in 
the very heart of the Maremma, as the seat of an im- 
portant bishopric long dominates the castellated San 
Gimignano, and finally reduces her to vassalage. 

In the midst of all these minor powers, in the midst 
of all these rising cities—many of them far stronger 
than herself—ties little Florentia, still girdled even so 
late as the year 1175 by her original Roman walls, 
demolished at that date owing to her growing need of 
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breathing-space. And yet within the narrow confines 
of those walls there dwelt free and independent burghers, 
who courageously shattered the power of the nobles who 
had dominated them from their mountain fastnesses, and 
compelled them to submission. 

Godlike indeed the energy, and no less acute the 
intelligence, that animated this race! It is like the 
revelation of an irresistible destiny, whose forces fade at 
last with cruel irony into final eclipse after one of the 
greatest of Florentines, Michelangelo, had heaped up 
bastions and walls in vain against the raging assaults of 
Teutonic hordes. And as these defences fell, the spirit 
of artistic beauty fled like a startled bird from the 
favoured spot where, amidst all the teeming energies of 
men, she had for so many years dreamed away her 
virginal existence. It was, beyond all question, the 
joyous, strenuous virility of the Florentine race that 
created its unfettered and glorious art—the outward and 
visible expression of its innermost soul. 

But, as in politics, so in art the fanaticism of the 
Prior of San Marco decided the destinies of Florence. 
Her fall before the Teutonic invasion of 1527 was the 
direct result of the disastrous, unpatriotic tendencies 
manifested by Savonarola in his capacity as Senior of the 
Florentine Republic, during those years of the new era 
then beginning, which were to prove of the most vital 
importance to the collective destinies of Europe. His 
preaching, on the other hand, with its power of concen- 
trating afresh, even amidst the joy and colour of those 
more enlightened days, the lurid and scorching glow of 
the earliest Middle Ages upon a people temporarily 
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thrown into disunion by events pregnant with menace 
and mischief, dealt a death-blow to the joyous sense of 
artistic beauty and its attendant lofty and all-embracing 
spirit of humanity. And even though Florence was 
yet destined to inscribe illustrious names upon her roll 
of fame, the great men who bore them were such as 
partook of the hybrid character of Macchiavelli, fulfilling 
a destiny which made not for harmony but discord. 
But to observe the development of Florentine culture up 
to that precise point, to note the innermost workings of 
the Florentine spirit in art and in life, is the purpose of 
these pages, and to this task we shall henceforth ex- 
clusively devote ourselves. 
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FLORENCE IN THE EARLIEST MIDDLE 
AGES 


HE progressive Florence of our own day bears but 
little resemblance to the ancient city, with its 
serried grey masses of houses pent up within the 

narrow confines of its hoary walls, that once presented so 
gloomy and forbidding an aspect to the world at large. 
To reconstruct from the few fragments that remain the 
image of the Florence of the Trecento, we have to 
summon up all the resources of our imagination. And 
yet the task is by no means difficult. "Throughout the 
Middle Ages there were, in all progressive states, two 
forces continually in conflict. On the one side there was 
the ancient, feudal nobility, in Italy holding for the most 
part its power and its possessions in fee from German 
Kaisers ; on the other the cities, represented by their 
free burghers, men of courage and enterprise. ‘That 
the latter should be destined to emerge victorious from 
the strife of centuries seems only logical, seeing that 
the evolution of society always inclines victory to the 
side of progress. 

But the revolution by which in a certain sense the 
feudal nobility itself was absorbed into the ranks of the 
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citizens was not accomplished ina moment ; it was the 
fruit of a long and bitter struggle. Of this the history 
of Florence during the earlier Middle Ages affords an 
excellent example. The continuous conflicts of two 
exalted and diverse principles, which marshalled their 
respective adherents under the banners of the Empire and 
the Papacy, had their parallel in a far more obstinate and 
important struggle for civic liberty waged by this wall- 
girt city against the menacing nobles who dwelt in 
castellated insolence upon the heights above it, dominating 
the high roads, setting treacherous ambuscades for the 
plunder of peaceful merchants, and thus arrogantly dealing 
day by day fresh wounds to the source of all power, the 
growth of material prosperity. 

The expedient of enrolling these aristocratic banditti 
among the citizens of the lowland community was equiva- 
lent to the laying of a dangerous powder-mine beneath 
its peaceful streets. It was bound to explode; for the 
prestige of their former pride of power was dear to the 
hearts of these gentry, and hardly could they abate one 
jot or tittle of their pretensions. Under such conditions 
the sanguinary partisan feuds of the Middle Ages broke 
out almost spontaneously. That the rival factions at a 
later period took upon them the purely adventitious names 
of Guelphs and Ghibellines, or Bianchi and Neri, is 
entirely beside the point. “These were appellations which 
possessed at the moment a certain significance, but which 
afterwards became merely the typical labels of two hostile 
parties. 

Thus the earliest picture we possess of Florence is that 
of a defiant and menacing, pitiless fortress. It was long 
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ere the melancholy traces left upon Italian soil by the 
invasions, first of the Germanic hordes and afterwards of 
the Huns, wholly disappeared. An ever-recurring suc- 
cession of such vicissitudes had destroyed all memory of 
the Past. Great Pan was dead; the legacy of the 
antique was either almost forgotten or entirely lost. 
The arrogance of early Christian zealots forbade all 
further thought of the genial gods of old, and yet their 
influence could never be wholly shaken off. The 
tradition has endured even to our own day that upon 
the site of the first Christian church in Florence, the 
Baptistery, there once stood a pillared temple of Isis. 
The Baptistery in its original form—that of a crude 
octagon of masonry, for only ata much later period was it 
faced with marble—now stands in our eyes for the typical 
expression of the forbidding austerity of those early times. 
But an almost comical proof of the oblivion into which 
the antique had fallen, of the completeness with which 
the Past had vanished from the soil whose glory it should 
have remained, is furnished by the Roman sarcophagus 
let into the wall near the font, wherein rests Bishop 
Giovanni of Florence, but which formerly enclosed the 
frail sinful body of a Roman floraja—a lady of far from 
doubtful reputation ! 

In our reconstruction of early medieval Florence, 
before dealing with the monuments of her sternly practical 
life, let us turn our attention to the shrines wherein the 
gloomy theology of that day enthroned the stern Ruler 
and Judge whose joyous smile was quenched on Golgotha, 
and who sits here in Byzantine stiffness dealing out 
vengeance and punishment. To the Baptistery, in the 
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present Piazza del Duomo, we have already alluded ; it 
stood close to the north wall of the city. That its out- 
ward form is modelled on that of a classical temple is 
beyond question. The majority of its columns and 
pillars, too, are of antique origin. On the south side, 
towards the Arno, the present Borgo S.S. Apostoli 
formed the city boundary. An ancient legend relates 
that Charlemagne, who moreover plays an unnaturally 
brilliant part in Florentine tradition, founded the tiny 
church which bears the name of the Borgo. Whether it 
dates from a period some sixty years after Charlemagne’s 
sojourn in Florence, or not, matters little. What is of 
importance is the fact that this little church represents, 
in spite of the modifications it has since undergone, the 
most ancient form of specifically Florentine-Roman 
basilica. As in the case of the Baptistery, the ornamen- 
tation of its porphyry columns is of antique origin. 
Next to this edifice we may consider the neighbouring 
S. Trinita, apart from its barocco facade, as a type of 
those early churches of the ninth to the twelfth 
centuries. 

San Miniato, on the hill above the city, is somewhat 
more ornate, because belonging to a slightly later period. 
This is the church dedicated to the only genuine local 
martyr possessed by Florence. In its purity of style it 
affords possibly the most striking example in existence 
of the charm of the Florentine-Roman basilica. That the 
severely Byzantine mosaic Christ should have been added 
to the elegant marble facade may be taken as a proof 
of the confirmed want of originality characteristic of the 
painting of that period. All these churches possess, or 
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originally had, a sub-church or crypt beneath the high 
altar. They are symbolical of the ecclesiastical life of 
the times, which was far more sensitive to beauty of 
form, far fuller of a primitive feeling for Art, than 
was possible to a secular existence harassed by material 
cares. ‘They are typical, too, of the manner in which 
the former during this period in all respects far out- 
weighed the latter in importance. There are many 
other churches in Florence built in the style of these 
ancient basilicas; they are often to be found in the 
narrow alleys which bring before our eyes in such vivid 
and characteristic fashion the life of those distant days. 
Round about these churches, which represented, even 
to the civil administration, the central points of their 
respective districts, the activities of common life were 
concentrated in narrow streets and lanes. ‘Though the 
impression that remains to us of these is far from 
clear, it suggests an abundance of daring and strenuous 
energy, industry, and dogged determination. And here, 
too, little has been preserved but that which was founded 
on power and wealth—the arrogant urban fortresses of 
aristocratic families. The nineties of the last century 
were a period of wanton and criminal injury to the 
historical art of Florence. Where the Piazza Vittorio 
Emanuele now sprawls, awkward and inartistic in its 
spaciousness, was once the centre of the city. Not but 
what there still survive certain narrow angular streets, 
piazzas, and alleys which conjure up clearly before us 
the picture of much that has vanished or been annihilated ; 
that district, for instance, around the Piazza San Biagio, 


the Via delle Terme, and all the little streets and piazzas 
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that branch off on both sides from the Via Por Santa 
Maria before the Ponte Vecchio. 

The Lombards were fated to leave behind them in 
Tuscany a certain peculiarity of their own civic 
architecture ; I refer to the “ gardingus,” or Lombard 
watch tower. We are assured by an excellent investi- 
gator of the earliest local annals of Florence that such 
a gardingo once rose on the northern side of the present 
Palazzo Vecchio. ‘The Florence of the early Middle 
Ages, however, was a perfect forest of such towers, built 
of a greyish-brown stone, rearing aloft their stately heads 
against the azuresky. NorcanI consider these erections 
devoid of artistic significance. In the district specified 
above several of these towers yet survive. Some have 
been decapitated, or, in other words, shortened long ago 
of their imposing height, but others—like the Torre 
Gherardini, and the Torre dei Girolami in the Piazza 
San Stefano, where also stands one of the oldest basilicas— 
still soar in graceful arrogance aloft. How complete the 
impression they convey to us of the days that are past ! 
They are relics of troublous times whose records consist 
of civic feuds within and stubborn fighting without the 
walls ; emblems too of the indomitable courage of the 
clans who defended their rights and privileges behind 
these apparently impregnable masses of masonry. So 
callous, so cruel were those times that none had as yet 
leisure for the more tender and poetic emotions that 
awaken so exquisite an echo in the art of a later period. 
These ancestral towers appear to me to possess an infinite 
beauty in their rigid simplicity, as they rear their heads 
to the skies like invincible warriors. In Florence at the 
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close of the eleventh century they numbered more than 
a hundred. Little San Gimignano, with its wealth of 
towers, which as a citta morta has been preserved in the 
most perfect condition down to our own day, may afford 
us an idea, necessarily imperfect, of the appearance of 
the city at that period. 

And close to these towers, or at least connected with 
them by means of bridges and passages, stood the palaces, 
built entirely of roughstone. These too were fortresses, 
each self-contained, its lower storey presenting a face of 
solid masonry to the outer world, and only admitting the 
light of day to the living-rooms on the upper floors 
through tiny grated windows. Just such a stronghold 
as this saw the birth of Dante, if indeed the house so 
labelled by Florentine pride be really the scene of this 
tremendous event. Observe the massive castellated 
palace of the Guelphic faction near the ancient church 
of San Biagio, or the neighbouring Palagio dei Canacci. 
Such edifices as these have no tale to tell of serene sun- 
lit beauty, exhaling poetry and peace, but they could 
relate a marvellous story of indomitable energy and the 
deeds that they accomplished who possessed it, bending 
to their will forces yet mightier than their own, and 
achieving greatness and glory for the city of their birth 
amid the clash of arms and songs of battle. Gloom and 
horror brood upon these strongholds, and the scent of 
blood hangs ever about them. For gloomy and beset 
with peril were the times that saw their rise, and moody 
and sinister men dwelt in them in those days of colossal 
contradictions, waging desperate war on account of the 
Empire, the Papacy, feudalism, or the various local 
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factions, and yet drawing nearer day by day to their 
goal—brilliant, intellectual and imaginative power. 
They had indeed yet far to go before they could attain 
to that ideal. Many were the fetters—material, moral, 
and spiritual—that had to be burst asunder before they 
could attain to the perfection that might serve as the 
foundation of a higher artistic development. But for 
ourselves those lofty watch-towers and the arrogant 
rough-hewn palaces of medieval Florence represent, 
from an artistic point of view, the most perfect expression 
of their times. They are the precursors of that 
Florentine architecture of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries which gave us a Strozzi and a Pitti Palace— 
themselves but further links in a chain of yet loftier 
evolution. 


FLORENTINE CULTURE IN THE 
TRECENTO 


HE first of the many sanguinary feuds between 
opposing houses that took place within the walls 
of Florence falls between the years 1117 and 

1179. The principle which was to animate later 
factions already manifested itself in this struggle, for the 
Uberti, who fanned the appalling and devastating con- 
flagration, were staunch Kaiser’s men, and on the 
foundation of this allegiance built their hopes of thrusting 
more ancient and more powerful families forth from 
their pride of place. It was a conflict of tower against 
tower, or of one tower-owning community against an- 
other. Fire and famine plunged the city into despair, and 
the people even resolved to migrate in search of a new, 
a more peaceful Florence. The life of Dante affords 
sufficient proof of the cruel consequences such contests 
were apt to bring into the lives of private individuals. 
Up to the date of his birth, 1265, the changing fortunes 
of the last Hohenstaufens hung like impending doom 
above the peace of Florence. “Hie, Guelf!” and “ Hie, 
Waiblinga !”” were the battle-cries on the sanguinary 
day of Montaperti in 1258, when the waters of the 
Arbia flowed red with the kindred blood of brother 
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Florentines. The victorious Ghibellines returned to 
Florence in triumph, only to be finally banished nine 
years later. The few dates that the limits of this book 
permit us to recall can only aim at defining generally 
the period under discussion. In 1249 the people had 
already conferred upon itself for the first time, in the 
church of San Lorenzo, an independent constitution. 
This was obviously the expression of a power that had 
awakened to consciousness of itself, and it is during the 
same period that actual signs begin to be evident of the 
approaching efflorescence of an art that was already in 
process of development. 

In the evolution of the various forms of Florentine 
art architecture stands on the lowest level of all. It 
bears all too clearly the imprint of one characteristic, 
which presents it in sharply defined contrast to the 
imaginative schools of painting, and distinguishes it even 
more from plastic art—the scanty and reluctant part it 
played in the development of Florentine life in its social 
and historical aspect. We have noted above that in the 
beginning of Florentine history palace architecture was 
compelled to adapt its forms to the exigencies of a period 
abounding in wars and other perils. As times grew 
brighter, however, the architecture of the Florentine 
palaces became less severe in style. But in the days 
succeeding the birth of Dante, the exuberant strength of 
the commonwealth found its logical expression in the 
commencement of two palaces wherein all the acrid 
charm of the Trecento has been concentrated and pre- 
served even unto our own day. For these two massive 
communal buildings date from a period covering the 
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end of the thirteenth and beginning of the fourteenth 
centuries. 

The Bargello, formerly Palazzo del Podesta, is possibly 
even more calculated than the Palazzo Vecchio to 
captivate the imagination of such as enter its magnificent 
courtyard with hearts full to overflowing of the memories 
that haunt it. Escutcheons with armorial bearings adorn 
the massive walls of solid masonry. Ascending an im- 
posing staircase, with a landing, and passing half-way up 
through a wonderfully decorative gateway, we reach the 
open loggia on the first floor. From thence we survey 
the paved courtyard, in the centre of which rises the 
very typical pozzo. We might imagine ourselves to be 
standing in one of those mountain castles from the hills 
above, transplanted by some magic power into the very 
heart of the city, and we are reminded of that castle of 
Vincigliata, near Settignano, handed down in such a 
marvellous state of preservation to our own day. Woe 
to the delinquent when the ancient bell in the tower 
above tolled out its hollow “ Fiat justitia!” The Law 
was demanding once more its dread toll—a human life. 
Here in the Middle Ages were the dungeons for the 
many political offenders who were the natural product 
of those stormy times. Many is the time these flagstones 
have re-echoed beneath the brazen tread of Justice. 
Many is the time they have been red with the blood of 
valiant citizens whose sole crime was an inextinguishable 
love of country... . 

And now the spacious corridors, the lofty halls, enshrine 
in peace and harmony the greatest marvels of Florentine 
plastic art. The Museo Nazionale of the Bargello alone 
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possesses three ‘“‘ Davids” —two by the great Florentine 
realist Donatello, and one by Verrocchio. Were that 
of Michelangelo but here, we should possess in these 
three masterpieces a palpable epitome of all the strenuous 
history of the Florentine Republic. The Bargello pro- 
claims so clearly the purpose for which it was originally 
intended as to render further dissertation superfluous. 
It is simply a fortress, battlemented and impregnable. 
And yet from an artistic point of view its style exhibits 
a marked improvement on that of the palaces and towers 
described above. It no longer exhales an atmosphere of 
mistrust and dread. It reveals a power that is purer, 
more conscious of itself. And the fact that the tower 
is no longer a thing apart from the palace itself, but 
grew with it into a homogeneous whole, marks a distinct 
advance in architectural development. 

More distinguished though than even the Bargello is 
its kindred edifice, the Palazzo Vecchio. Could its 
stones but speak, what a tale they might tell of the days 
that are past! Who could stand before this marvel on 
a balmy night in spring, and not feel the sense of its 
overwhelming majesty sink deep into his innermost soul ! 
At such a time it towers before us like a sacred revelation 
of the story of ancient Florence. On the highest 
weather-vane the Florentine lion ‘‘ Marzocco”’ clambers 
boldly heavenwards. Above him rides the pale moon, 
flooding the massive pile with a cold, clear brilliance. 
Many a time after street brawls or popular tumults has 
she shed her ghostly light upon the corpses of high- 
minded men dangling aloft from the embrasures, to the 
universal horror and dismay. Her calm and peaceful 
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rays illumined, too, the close of a day memorable in the 
annals of Florence. A tall scaffold stood here, witness 
of a brief but poignant drama played out, as though by 
the decree of Fate, to the bitter end that day in Florence. 
Its hero, a haggard Dominican, had died valiantly a 
dreadful death by fire, while the sheer grandeur of this 
mighty mass towered impressively above the scene; the 
wreathing flames of a dead past consumed the livid 
corpse, but the sun of a new and vastly different day 
already stood at its zenith. A bronze tablet now marks 
the spot where Savonarola died the “‘ martyr’s death.” 

But they who placed Michelangelo’s Gigante, that 
colossal ‘‘ David” which has found shelter in the Acca- 
demia from the vicissitudes of the weather, beside the 
portal of the Palazzo Vecchio, thereby set up a memor- 
able and significant monument to a mighty Past. The 
illustrious annals of Florence were closed. ‘The Palazzo 
Vecchio recalls the name of its builder, Arnolfo di Cambio, 
who was also the first architect of the Cathedral. In- 
voluntarily the reflection here occurs to us that the 
works which owe their origin to this artist form in 
themselves an epitome of the development of Florentine 
culture. 

And as these urban strongholds, obvious symbols of the 
city’s growing consciousness of power, were rising stone 
by stone, an almost natural but marvellously effectual 
development was taking place in the character of the 
Florentine people. It was beyond the capacity of archi- 
tecture adequately to express the innermost feelings of 
the race. ‘The very name “ Bargello” reminds us of 
that Cappella del Podesta which contains the portrait 
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of Dante. But there is an artist even earlier than Giotto 
whom we gladly hail as the chief of the Florentine 
school of painting—Cimabue. I have only indicated 
cursorily the Byzantine character of the medium through 
which Florentine art found its earliest expression. And 
this Byzantinism was capable, and naturally so, of main- 
taining its ancient limited conservative power down to 
and beyond Cimabue. 

And yet the art of Cimabue, resourceless though it be 
in technique, is a true interpreter of the popular spirit of 
his time. It has been rightly pointed out that in Giotto’s 
days, just as in contemporary Siena, a spirit of increased 
cheerfulness, a more tender lyricism, began to make its 
presence manifest. For this there was good reason. 
Cimabue is earnest and severe. His easel-pictures in S. 
Maria Novella and the Accademia—the former, the so- 
called ‘‘ Rucellai Madonna,” was once upon a time 
escorted by an immense triumphal procession to its desti- 
nation, for men had awakened to the consciousness of 
the mighty innovation it inaugurated—show this plainly 
enough. 

In order clearly to perceive the difference between the 
art of Cimabue and that of the Byzantine school, the 
ceiling mosaics of the Baptistery should be compared with 
the above-mentioned altar-piece of S. Maria Novella. 
The latter composition breathes a spirit which makes 
Dante’s austere Inferno of a later date appear almost 
reactionary in its tendencies. ‘This Madonna strives 
painfully to shake off the fetters of stiffness and insensi- 
bility imposed upon her up to that time by Byzantinism. 
Mark well that at this period the traces of zealotry left 
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within the Church by the quarrel concerning the Inves- 
titure and the struggle between the Imperial and Papal 
powers were forgotten. It is Our Lady of Pity who 
alone now finds favour with the faithful of the Church. 
And this explains the art of Cimabue. A Child Jesus, 
with the wondering eyes of a simple bambino, a Madonna, 
whose head is bowed in infinite compassion, in whose 
gentle glance there is nought but tenderness and human 
emotion—such are the signs of this art, which as yet 
owes nothing to technique. Greater “love” now 
entered into art, wrote Vasari, thinking of Cimabue. 

But if the people’s soul first sought the expression of 
its tenderness and sensibility in the work of this primi- 
tive artist, it discovered a more powerful and a surer 
interpreter in his pupil Guotto, the shepherd lad whom 
Cimabue took from the fields to be an inmate of his 
studio. Giotto has often been hailed as the founder of 
the epic style of painting ; and, without doubt, rightly 
so. Survey the art of Siena during this period, and then 
note the wide difference between the dreamy allegories 
in which it expends itself, and the powerful realism of 
the Florentine master. Life isto him a real happening— 
true that it is so as yet only in a strictly limited sense, 
for his style still partakes of a severely ecclesiastical 
character. In the course of the following observations 
it will be my endeavour to show how, even under these 
conditions, he has succeeded in blending life and religious 
feeling into a harmonious unity, and how the history of 
St. Francis, whose influence is reflected with absolute 
fidelity in Giotto’s work, became the medium by which he 
expressed in his frescoes the everyday life of his own times. 
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In the Church of §. Croce Florence possesses the 
type of the pure Franciscan style. Broad flat surfaces 
constitute the usual distinguishing mark of Italian Gothic. 
These flat surfaces are naturally most acceptable to 
painters for the display of their a/ fresco art. Giotto and 
his pupils became the painters of the newly-founded 
Order. In order rightly to understand their method we 
must reconstruct from what we know of its tendencies 
the teaching of the Saint of Assisi. Poverty, Chastity, 
and Obedience were the three cardinal virtues of this 
Order, destined to infuse during a lengthy period fresh 
life into the hoary spirit of ecclesiastical doctrine. ‘The 
Franciscans were, in the true sense of the word, the 
earliest reformers of the medieval Church, already 
hastening towards disruption. ‘The service that Giotto 
rendered to the Church, by his exquisitely sensitive in- 
terpretation of the spirit of his times, is in truth in no 
wise inferior to the merit of the founder of the Order 
himself. The Acts of the Saint as portrayed by Giotto 
in the Cappella de’ Bardi of S$. Croce may be accepted 
as symbolical of the spirit of his people, so completely 
changed all at once. Without a St. Francis of Assisi 
there could have been no Dante’s Inferno. The poet, 
equally with the painter, was but the sensitive interpreter 
of the souls of men, expressing themselves through the 
medium of the art of two of the great amongst them. 
It was in those lofty and spacious surfaces of Franciscan 
Gothic that Giotto found the true field for the exercise 
of his art. It is only in the works with which his brush 
has made those walls to live that the real significance of 
that art can be appreciated. For he also painted altar- 
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pieces; the churches and galleries of Florence have 
preserved a stately succession of such works. We recog- 
nize in them an immense advance in technique beyond 
the point attained by his master, Cimabue, but as an 
expression of the artist’s innermost soul they reveal 
almost nothing. 

Far richer is the reward we reap from a visit to that 
Cappella dei Bardi, near the Choir Chapel of S. Croce, 
where he relates his beautiful Legend of the Life of St. 
Francis. We know how the youthful and gallant 
cavalier, so gay and reckless in his revels, one day when 
surrounded by a court of roistering boon-companions, and 
hailed by them as their leader and king, was suddenly 
seized by an irresistible impulse henceforth to dedicate 
his life to the service of the Lord, and to renounce all 
that had hitherto seemed to him fairest and most to be 
desired—power, wealth, and the favour of women. It 
appears to me a highly characteristic feature of these 
creations that Giotto did not immortalize this early and 
“joyous” period in the career of the Saint, but com- 
mences his history with his phenomenal conversion. 
He shows us the ratification of the rules of the Order, the 
Saint fleeing from his father’s house, undergoing the 
ordeal by fire in the presence of the Sultan, and finally his 
death, and the brethren of the Order beholding with 
emotion and awe the sacred stigmata. Throughout this 
series of pictures the artist reproduces in its pure and 
genuine piety the spirit that breathed over Florence with 
the coming of St. Francis. That he himself yielded to 
its influence, none can doubt; else whence comes the 
purely spiritual language wherein the master’s brush 
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here holds converse? The draperies of his figures now 
begin to express their inward emotions; their faces, 
though still cast in the same mould, are drawn by bitter 
anguish ; their hands are uplifted in lamentation, in a 
visible attempt to give clearer expression, by means of 
an appeal to the spiritual faculties, to the action 
represented. ‘The bystandérs are no longer, as of yore, 
merely so much padding or irrelevant decoration ; they 
supplement after their own fashion that which the 
principal figures have not been able by themselves fully 
to express. 

To discuss in its entirety the art of Giotto does not 
come within the scope of the present work. It is in 
Assisi and Padua that one learns to appraise the work 
of this master at its true value. Our business is merely 
that of tracing in the history of Florence such slight and 
delicate indications as exist of the harmony of spiritual 
life with Art. Hence we accept this series of frescoes 
representing the Life of St. Francis of Assisi as the 
revelation of that Franciscan code of religion—-severe, 
stern, unbending indeed, but purified and refined—which 
was now, as Dante yet more clearly shows, striking 
such deep root in the life of the period, and which 
embodied in one tremendous whole the entire medieval 
system of religion and ethics. 

In the neighbouring Cappella Peruzzi Giotto’s art 
affords us certain yet more characteristic glimpses of the 
everyday life of his period. Here he recites that epic of 
the patron Saint of Florence, St. John the Baptist, which 
has figured times without number in Tuscan art. The 
Dominican church of $, Maria Novella alone, whither 
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we shall shortly wend our way, possesses two large 
presentations in fresco of the Baptist’s history. Com- 
paring Giotto’s marvellously simple style with the far 
higher degree of development attained by the painters of 
these pictures, Filippino Lippi and Ghirlandajo, one 
doubly appreciates the pure fragrance of his art. 
Ghirlandajo, the great and elaborate delineator of the 
brilliant Florentine life of a later day, here seems to me 
to furnish a direct connecting-link with Giotto, for in 
the work of the latter master we find ourselves still in 
the ‘good old days,” which Dante extols in such 
inimitable fashion by the mouth of his ancestor 
Cacciaguida, when “all the nobility were dressed in 
leather, and their wives were ever busy with the distaff 
and the spinning-wheel.” 

The very setting in which he depicts the birth of John 
the Baptist at once strikes the note of pure homeliness. 
The atmosphere of the lying-in room ; the melancholy 
suggestion of inevitable destiny. Andrea del Sarto has 
twice represented this scene, in S, Annunziata and the 
Scalzo, with the superb assurance of the Cinquecento, as 
the birth of a patrician child, invested with every 
accessory of wealth and luxury. Giotto falls not a whit 
behind the later artist in mental power and depth of 
feeling, but in order fully to understand his unassuming 
simplicity it is necessary to remember the homely 
philosophy of life that held sway during the Trecento, 
It was not amid the stateliness of carved and curtained 
bedsteads that the women of those days endured their 
hour of anguish. And as in this, so in every other scene 
of this series of frescoes Giotto brings back to us the 
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genuine and unmistakable aroma of the time in which he 
lived. Not only in his capacity of artist, but also as a 
man, we see in Giotto the typical product of his period. 
He stands far removed from all mystical extravagance of 
ideas, a powerful personality, stamped with a clearly 
defined individuality of intellect and of will. And 
therein lies the chief distinction between our artist and 
his Sienese contemporaries. While the latter were 
devoting all their attention to a mysticism which had for 
its object the solution of the problem of ideal loveliness, 
Giotto took the things of this world, as they presented 
themselves before his eyes, and projected them upon the 
wet plaster. In spite of the depth and earnestness of the 
propositions that he advances in his Lives of Saints, we 
can detect in numberless little realistic touches the joy he 
felt in existence. And this also especially distinguishes 
him from many of his so-called pupils who bear the 
stamp, if one may venture to say so, of a very 
different philosophy. 

One of these pupils, however, shows himself in close 
sympathy with the master—Agnolo Gaddi, whose work, 
in close proximity with Giotto’s own in the Choir 
Chapel of S. Croce, narrates the story of the Holy Cross, 
Were we to judge the character of this artist from the 
work we have just named, we should picture to ourselves 
a gallant, gay cavalier who not,only immortalized in his 
pictures, not without humour, the free wild life of the 
contemporary campaigner—horse and rider, camp and 
review—but also took a keen delight in depicting that 
very church of 8. Croce in which he was working. 
From his solemn processions in the costumes of his time, 
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from his delineation of a popular assembly, we may 
gather typical traits of the working of the “‘ great world” 
of his day. And we must also admire this artist for his 
courageous attempts at mastering the difficulties of the 
huge landscape, a supremely important step in advance of 
his master. Agnolo’s father, Taddeo Gaddi, who also 
painted a Life of the Virgin in S. Croce, in the Cappella 
Baroncelli, is yet more closely allied as regards technique 
with his master Giotto, although never more than very 
remotely approaching the latter in merit ; but that 
tender, often almost feminine grace which appeals to us 
so strongly in Agnolo’s works is entirely absent from 
those of the older painter. In conclusion we must recall 
the name of yet another belated wanderer in the footsteps 
of Giotto. He tells his story in a manner akin to the epic 
style of his master, but he is more of a humorist than the 
latter. In the Sacristy of San Miniato Spinello Aretino 
has depicted sixteen scenes from the Life of St. Benedict, 
and works by this artist may be found at numerous other 
places in Tuscany. 

We have seen that even in the Florence of the good 
old days long past there were those who rejoiced in the 
life of the world around them and those who renounced 
it—natures that basked and expanded in the sunshine of 
existence, and cavillers who frittered away their days in 
musty speculations. It can hardly be maintained with 
accuracy that in their own time Dante would have given 
an impetus to the ideas of this latter class ; like them- 
selves, he is much more to be regarded as the essential 
product of a diversion of the tendency of the age ina new 
direction, extending its influence to the whole creative 
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In order to understand that mystic obsession of the 
Hereafter which had at this time laid its spell upon the 
great majority of men, we must devote some consideration 
to the character of the period. The golden sun shone 
brightly enough in the blue Italian sky, and there were 
doubtless artistic natures that drank in deep draughts of 
the serene joy of existence from its rays alone, paying no 
heed to that which went on around them. But this 
same smiling glory of Spring shone down also upon the 
dark and narrow alleys of the city, where, shrouded in 
sullen gloom, the three beasts that barred the path of the 
prince of poets at the beginning of his wanderings were 
ever prowling in search of prey. Hate and Discord 
dwelt within its blood-besprinkled walls, while Justice 
sadly veiled her face before them. ‘That fearful and 
deadly scourge of the Middle Ages, Pestilence, swept on 
its devastating career through alley and square alike. 
The innocent babe died whimpering at its mother’s 
breast. Dante’s nine Circles of Hell are enough to show 
how fearfully heavy was the burden of sin laid to the 
account of those times. Were they really so bad? 
At any rate the hearts of men, all too easily scared, found 
reason enough and to spare to reflect on the avenging 
Hereafter which awaited an age that dawned amid vice, 
want, and the peril of death. Never had Golgotha, the 
ghastly place of skulls, loomed so large or so close in the 
eyes of men as during those days in which the divine 
singer was wandering homeless from city to city, 
despairing of humanity, despairing of life, pursuing 
distant phantoms—in his gait renunciation of the world, 
and the hope of Paradise in his song. And Love the 
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divine, was it indeed swallowed upin Death? Alas, but 
even now had Paolo—the beauteous, golden-haired 
Paolo—tasted bliss upon the lips of his Francesca, and 
fearfully had the chastising hand of God avenged that 
adulterous kiss. The tears were not yet dry that 
bedewed the memory of the young and heroic Manfred, 
dead at Benevento. Priestly hands had torn his youthful 
corpse from the embrace of earth, that crows and ravens 
might gorge themselves upon his flesh. Alone above the 
clouds, enthroned amid the stars, we see the image of 
Beatrice—emblem of eternal Love. 

It is singular, and yet natural, that Thomas Aquinas, 
prince of theologians, should have walked almost step by 
step with the monk of Assisi; that his doctrine should 
have held sway over the leading spirits of his time may 
easily be explained. In the church of the Franciscans 
Giotto and the painters closely akin to him were 
exercising their art. Where the ‘ hounds of the Lord,” 
the Dominicans, prayed, Dante’s artist-pupil, Andrea 
Orcagna, with the help of his brother Bernardo, was 
covering the walls of the Cappella Strozzi with his 
frescoes of the Last Judgment, Paradise, and Hell. And 
here, if the researches of our own day are to be trusted, 
his brush has twice immortalized his master, the poet. 

And were the hands of Sienese masters indeed needed 
to create in the neighbouring Cappella degli Spagnuoli 
the great Apotheosis of St. Dominic, the allegory of the 
doctrine of Thomas Aquinas? Undoubtedly ; for the 
very genuine influence of Giotto was still too strong in the 
hearts of Florentine artists.) He makes Orcagna appear 
almost an apostate. [he man who gave the commission 
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for the decoration of that chapel must have been an art- 
critic of his time, so deeply was he versed in the 
individualistic manner of the Sienese, infinitely strong as it 
was in allegory—witness the art of a certain Master 
Ambrogio Lorenzetti. See how the “hounds of the 
Lord” fling themselves upon the heretical wolves, and 
tear them limb from limb! It is the epic of the 
Inquisition, one day to own the sway of the Dominicans, 
that is here prophetically set forth, and over all—as it were 
in grim irony—the glory of the Lord of all-pardoning 
Love! It foreshadows the travail that should bring into 
the world, two centuries too late, the Dominican monk 
Savonarola, whose warning note was to vibrate with such 
ear-splitting dissonance through that realm of dreams 
wherein the child-like Beato Angelico had dwelt so long 
in blissful content, the monastery of San Marco. With 
what stiffness and gravity they sit there, these idealizations 
ofan active and visible existence! What would become 
of the unfortunate children of men, could these allegories 
in the spirit of St. Dominic awaken to real and actual 
life! There is a melancholy contrast in the respective 
dominations of St. Francis and St. Dominic, which can 
only be explained on the ground of a common humanity. 

Nothing but the active, energetic life of the material 
world without could overthrow their dominion and check 
their tendencies. Reaction was bound to come, if only 
for the reason that earth is not heaven. Dante’s Divina 
Commedia, truest to nature of any expression of that spirit 
of the age to which I have just alluded, found its first 
commentator in the loose-tongued author of the 
Decamerone. And therewith all is explained. We are 
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unable to lament that Dante’s conception of life left but 
a slight impression upon Art. All the pictured 
presentments of Hell referred to above are practically 
contemporary with his journey through the Inferno ; in 
Florence no artist but Orcagna was directly influenced 
by him. All that a later art evolved in the way of Last 
Judgments is far removed from the distorted trend of 
thought characteristic of the great poet. When Bocaccio 
discourses on the Divina Commedia we are vividly 
reminded of a modern lecture on Faust. Spiritually men 
stood face to face witha dead past. Bocaccio and Dante ; 
the former the interpreter of the latter! It is like the 
memory of some fantastic vision, dreamed beneath the 
shrouding veil of night and recalled amid the glowing 
radiance of the morning sun, ‘The exponent of a fresh 
and living philosophy of life pronounces the funeral 
discourse over the tomb of a dead ideal. Dante and 
Bocaccio, Orcagna and Donatello—only the historical 
study of social evolution can make such contrasts 
intelligible. 


THE CONDOTTIERE SPIRIT IN THE DAYS 
OF COSIMO THE ELDER. 


HEN Florence awoke from childish visions to the 
stern necessity of action, the Bargello’s ancient 
brazen alarm-bell soon rang the call to bloodshed 

and hard-won victory. ‘The fruits of strenuous days are 
never the prize of amorous youth, distracted betwixt 
hopes and fears. The lion, whose claws strike hard and 
deep, was the symbol of the young Republic. In the 
Palazzo Vecchio he was to be seen alive, though captive, 
and his roar thundered forth a warning, when sanguinary 
civil feuds drowned in furious conflicts within the walls 
all thought of the higher duty. St. George and his 
heroes might have been expected to furnish the battle- 
cry of the Florentines of those days (for John the Baptist 
in the capacity of their patron saint seems but a burlesque 
of his real character), and next to him David, the 
slayer of Goliath. 

The spirit of this new age found a powerful inter- 
preter in the art of Donatello; but the revolution was 
not accomplished all at once. The transition was 
effected slowly behind convent walls, in the hearts of 
sentimentalists who stood far removed from the tumul- 
tuous upheavals of the day. The “ Adoration of the 
Magi,” as for instance we see it depicted in the Acca- 
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demia by the Umbrian Gentile da Fabbriano, became a 
favourite subject for those who desired to blend the 
earthly with the heavenly. Beato Angelico, the monk of 
Fiesole, who painted in San Marco one of the purest 
and most lovable characters in the whole range of 
Florentine art, stopped his ears desperately against the 
deafening uproar of his times. The teaching of St. 
Anthony touches infinitely soft and melodious chords in 
his nature which find their echo in his Madonnas. 
The simplicity of his colour-scale is the expression of 
his pure, visionary soul; the gold upon his altar-pieces 
represents the jubilant hymn of the bliss awaiting him in 
Paradise. A tender, fair-haired Christ, into whose heart 
no trace of evil could ever enter, dancing, floating angels 
who hail the Creator with a Te Deum from their 
trumpets—such is the marvellous world from which this 
artist weaves his visions. He might almost be compared 
with some amorous youth, wandering through a fairyland 
of his own in search of jewels rich and rare, wherewith 
to adorn his love—ideal in her golden-haired beauty. 
Such is the angelic purity even of his “ Last Judgment” 
in the Accademia, that it is impossible to avoid the con- 
viction that never can this man have experienced the 
heart’s unruly yearnings toward sin. Fra Angelico 
marks the serene close of a period in art which may be 
fittingly characterized as that of St. Dominic. It should 
be particularly noted that he was an ardent lover of 
landscape and of all the works of Nature, for therein are 
the blessings showered upon the Earth by God’s glorious 
creation especially revealed. 

And while this beatific monk, lost in distant dreams, 
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plied his brush within the shelter of his convent walls, 
a new day had dawned amidst storm and tumult upon 
the narrow streets of Florence. ‘The people had become 
conscious in a marvellous fashion of its own strength, 
and it proclaimed by means of practical exposition a new 
gospel of action, that swept away the last vestiges of the 
belief in a waiting Nemesis beyond the grave. Like a 
young lion it strained and tore at its bonds, and now the 
dawn of liberty was nigh at hand. In the halls of the 
trade-guilds the tide of prosperity rose ever higher. 
The wonderful Gothic pile of Or San Michele became 
the outward and visible expression of that prosperity, 
and the wealth and power of the people sufficed to enlist 
the services of the leading artists in its decoration. Day 
by day the Duomo reared its bulk to more imposing 
heights, and with its construction the name of Orcagna 
is intimately connected. He created for the chief repre- 
sentatives of the citizens that marvellous Loggia dei 
Lanzi, whose imposing rounded arches, connecting it 
closely with the future architecture of the Renaissance, 
crystallizes all the dignity of the proud Republic in cold 
stone. As early as 1378,in the “tumulto dei Ciompi,” 
one of the first determined manifestations of the self- 
consciousness and power of those citizens, who were 
redoubling their efforts to shake off the bonds of servitude 
imposed upon them by the ancient aristocracy, a name 
was borne for the first time as it were by magic through 
the city, which in this connection is deeply significant 
of future destiny—the name of “ Medici,” as yet over- 
shadowed by those of the Albizzi and other more 
powerful families, 
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Who was the first of the house of Medici to grasp in 
its full significance the future that lay before a people 
daily growing more conscious of its own strength, and 
to bequeath the watchword ‘ Popol” to children and 
children’s children as a sacred tradition? It is customary 
to consider Giovanni de’? Medici as the founder of the 
power of his house. It is true that he faithfully pursued 
the policy of his grandfather Salvestre, but it was his son 
Cosimo who was chosen by destiny to be the pioneer of 
a new world—a world freshly arisen in beauty and 
power. He came inthe year 1429 at the age of forty— 
it would be premature to say “to the throne.’ In the 
history of Florence the name of Medici marks the zenith 
of her culture. All that goes before does but suggest 
the promise that lies in the pangs of labour, while all 
that comes after rings with the muffled tone of a funeral 
knell. 

In one master, though, the great Florentine plastic 
artist Donatello, the glowing dawn of a new day reveals 
itself in its most marvellous phase. ‘That severe realism, 
by which he was destined to exercise so great and so 
lasting an influence upon Art, bears clearly imprinted 
upon it the stamp of the triumphant collective energies 
of the young Republic. Who can gaze upon that nude 
young “ David ” of his, fresh from smiting off the giant’s 
head, without being involuntarily reminded of the con- 
flict waged by the artist’s native state with the over- 
whelming might of the Milanese Visconti? And who 
can fail to recognize in his “St. George” the incarnation 
of youth and strength gloriously conscious of its own 
power. John the Baptist, too, the patron Saint of 
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Florence, furnished times without number, and at every 
stage of his existence, a theme for the master’s brush. 
It seems to me, whenever I gaze upon one of these latter 
presentments, as though a bitter irony underlay the 
intention of this inspired artist. How uncanny the fire 
that consumes them all! Note the tatters that drape 
the shrivelled and tottering limbs; are not those lean 
members a symbol of the progress of the Church? As- 
ceticism and fanaticism will ere long have drained them 
of every semblance of vitality. In their footprints there 
is barrenness, and they symbolize torpor and death. 

Far otherwise would the mailed tread of that St. 
George resound, could he awake to life and motion ! 
How the eyes flash fire even from the inanimate stone ! 
Such a man as Donatello could not be otherwise than 
the friend of a Cosimo—Art on the one side, Life on 
the other, working together to a common end. And 
when the artist wrought at that marvellous bust of 
Niccold da Uzzano, may we not be allowed to imagine 
that he imparted to the features something of the spirit 
of old Cosimo? ‘The fact that Donatello allowed his 
imagination to be so powerfully dominated by the antique 
is characteristic no less of him than of many others of 
his contemporaries. ‘To its posthumous descendants of 
this epoch the antique represented in its highest sense 
the supreme ideal of human energy, even as later on it 
became also the supreme ideal of human beauty. Of 
all Donatello’s works it possibly makes its influence most 
clearly felt in the relief medallions in the court of the 
Medici Palace, but one has only to compare the 
“Bacchus” there with the effeminate beauty of an 
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Apollo Belvedere to perceive at once the distinction 
between the classical style and that of Donatello. 
Energy — self-conscious, indomitable energy —is the 
fundamental note of the latter’s artistic creed. There is 
only one artist, and he, many years later than Donatello, 
who in that respect stands on equal terms with the 
creator of the ‘ Gattamelata’’—Michelangelo, whose 
genius evoked from the lifeless marble the colossal figure 
of his “‘ David.” And even where Donatello has striven 
to impart lyrical expression to his art, where he has 
aimed at an effect of sweetness and charm, in those 
reliefs of the dancing boys of his famous Cantoria, there 
again energy is the dominant characteristic of these 
muscular infants. With all the occasional harshness of 
his realism, Donatello, representative in Art of the con- 
dottiere, remains in our eyes the exquisitely refined, 
almost transcendental expression of the self-conscious 
spirit of his age. He reflects, more completely even 
than Brunelleschi, who was moulding in his day the 
dome of the Cathedral, better even than Ghiberti, in 
whose soul the first consciousness of the coming ideal of 
beauty had already commenced to stir, all the rugged 
charm of that new epoch which commences with Cosimo 
de’ Medici. 

But all three, like many other of their contemporaries, 
are but instruments for recording the culmination of the 
splendour and greatness of the Florentine State. 
Brunelleschi carries that glory of the Florentine people, 
the mighty Duomo, at which a thousand hands had 
wrought laboriously during the space of a century and a 
half, to its completion. GA/zberti adorns the Baptistery, 
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that ancient civic shrine, with his marvellous bronze 
doors, worthy to be the portal of Paradise. But Donatello, 
greatest of them all, preaches the gospel of human energy 
in its highest development. ‘That the two latter artists 
were also summoned, among others, to adorn the niches 
of Or San Michele, that most speaking monument to the 
splendour of the trade-guilds, we gladly accept as a fitting 
symbol of the times. Before their day Orcagna had 
already set up in this church a great tabernacle, enclosing 
a wonder-working image of the Virgin, and Luca della 
Robbia succeeds them in the task of beautifying its walls 
with the resources of his graceful art. To these be added 
Verrocchio with his renowned group of “St. Thomas” 
and Giovanni da Bologna with his “St. Luke,” and we 
have the history of Florentine culture clearly expressed 
within the limits of a single example. Such monuments 
as Or San Michele, the Duomo, and the Loggia dei 
Lanzi form in themselves a complete and convenient 
epitome of the annals of Florence and her art. Even 
such names as that of Ninno di Banco, a forerunner of 
Donatello, and the sculptor of no less than three statues 
on the north side of Or San Michele, serve, in spite of 
their inconsiderable artistic significance, to mark transitions 
which cast a clear if intermittent light upon the style of 
their own day. 

Donatello’s name recalls that of his contemporary and 
fellow-craftsman MJichelozzo, distinguished as the builder 
of the Palazzo Medici, and reminds us that architecture, 
upon which we have not touched since our mention of 
Arnolfo di Cambio as the first architect of the Duomo 
and builder of the Palazzo Vecchio, demands at least a 
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passing notice. Giotto was the creator of the slender 
Gothic Campanile. Turning from the Romanesque 
architecture of the more ancient strongholds to that of the 
Bargello, we find that we have unwittingly entered the 
domain of the Gothic. Although still somewhat coarse, 
the artistic feeling of the Trecento becomes considerably 
more refined towards its close. We hail the lately evolved 
order of palace architecture as the expression of a new era, 
already proclaimed in the case of the plastic arts by 
Donatello, Brunelleschi, and Ghiberti, and in that of 
painting by Masolino and Masaccio, and we will briefly 
consider the Palazzo Medici, built by Michelozzo for 
Cosimo the Elder, the most typical example, compared 
with a Palazzo Spini, Davanzati, or Castellani, of its 
period. ‘The times have now become more strenuous, 
less beset with perils from within, but at the same time 
with greater pretensions to display. Its architecture no 
longer exhibits huge square blocks, piled one upon the 
other regardless of rule or system ; there is now no lack 
either of leisure or money to provide for the skilful 
shaping and chiselling of the same. And thus arose the 
“rustic”? style of masonry. Palazzo Pitti, built by 
Brunelleschi, and Palazzo Medici are both prominent 
examples of the art. It is as though these buildings 
had been planned from a certain prophetic consciousness 
of future needs—that their lofty and spacious apartments, 
everywhere flooded by a sea of light, might form a fitting 
shrine for all the sensuous charm of the Cinquecento, 
with its cult of artistic beauty. ‘True that from without 
these palaces still present the characteristics of fortresses, for 
in Florence internal dissensions were constantly recurring, 
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and they who dwelt in them must be ever prepared 
against sieges and assaults. But such terrors were already 
commencing to lose their poignancy ; the defiant energy 
of the condottiere speaks in every massive block, and 
artistically wrought lanterns and torch-holders yet remain 
to hint of the splendid revels these halls must so often 
have witnessed in the stilly nights of the balmy Florentine 
spring. [he courts, which were the customary scene of 
that luscious round of love and song which formed so 
important a part of the life of the Cinquecento, now 
become more spacious and airy. Their only canopy is 
the blue sky, and beneath its splendour the hours swiftly 
fly in witty pseudo-philosophical argument, or in beatific 
visions of bliss inspired by the radiant glances of raven- 
haired beauty and lulled by the strains of joyous music. 
Architecture is powerless to reveal the spiritual life of a 
period—for that, even in the most graceful of Renaissance 
facades, her effects are too broad—but strength and 


courage, joyous and defiant, she is qualified to express in 
the highest degree. 
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THE PAINTERS OF THE DAWNING 
QUATTROCENTO 


ROM this point onward the name of Medici is so 
closely intertwined with the general growth of 
Florentine art, that we cannot dispense with at least 

a brief inquiry into the causes which have invested each 
of these democratic princes with the character of a great 
and independent Mzcenas. At the mention of the name 
of Cosimo Vecchio we involuntarily recall to mind his 
favourite church of San Lorenzo, upon which he employed 
the genius of his friend Donatello, and also San Marco, 
which he commissioned Michelozzo to build for the 
Dominicans. Here too he installed in a special room, 
only to be entered in our own day with a feeling of 
profound melancholy, the first public library. For how 
soon were those priceless manuscripts, to which men like 
Niccold Niccoli had devoted their whole lives and fortunes, 
doomed to be deprived of nearly all their value by the 
newly-invented art of printing! San Marco indeed is 
pervaded throughout by an atmosphere of depression and 
melancholy, for not only do the associations connected 
with names suchasthose of Beato Angelico and Savonarola 
cling to its hoary walls, but Cosimo too built there for him- 
self a quiet retreat, which is still an object of interest to 
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visitors. For amidst and beyond all the rude turmoil of 
their daily lives the aspiration towards higher things 
remained ever alive in the hearts of those men of the 
Renaissance. ‘Their souls yearned for quiet introspection, 
for the softening influences of religion. ‘They who drew 
steel even in the presence of the Host itself, threw them- 
selves afterwards at the feet of the Crucified. For was 
he not a man like other men? This is the characteristic 
trait which creates so close a bond of union between 
ourselves and all those rugged figures born in the dawning 
of anew age; they are very human and very near to us 
at such moments of apparent weakness. Macchiavelli, 
the great sceptic, striving from his vantage-point at the 
close of this brilliant period to probe with retrospective 
gaze the innermost soul of these giants, philosophizes 
with deep and penetrating acumen on the statesmanship 
of the Medici. We need to supplement his conclusions 
on many points, if only because as men of another race 
the specific characteristics of the Florentine people stand 
out with so much greater clearness before our eyes. No 
sooner did the elder Cosimo commence to pile building upon 
building, than malicious tongues began to wag with the 
suggestion that his object was to provide fresh opportun- 
ities for the display of the arms of his house. No doubt 
a grain of truth underlay this on dit. In a passage of his 
Principe the great statesman enunciates the axiom that 
the people should be lulled into forgetfulness of liberty by 
means of feasting and gorgeous display. But the inner- 
most aspirations of a Cosimo or a Lorenzo de’ Medici are 
not summed up in such a policy as this. They were 
Italians, and above all true Florentines. To this day the 
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wayfarer in Italy may hear at every turn on the lips even 
of the lowliest the exclamation : “ Ma, com’ é bello !”— 
“How lovely!” Born to colour and beauty, the 
Florentines too could claim that simple feeling for Art as 
their characteristic. That the Medici should have 
employed the resources of their immense wealth in its 
cultivation was due quite as much to a spiritual necessity 
as to a prudent and calculated policy. 

The Donatello of painting is Andrea del Castagno. 
Like that of the master of the plastic art, his dominant 
note is one of power and harsh realism. Like Donatello, 
too, Castagno with his brilliant glow of colour becomes 
the interpreter of his own self-conscious times. At the 
entrance to the Duomo he has painted in fresco ona 
portion of the wall the equestrian portrait of Niccold da 
Tolentino, which is the defiant ‘“ Gattamelata”’ of 
Donatello repeated in colour. The convent of S. 
Apollonia now shelters quite a small museum of Cas- 
tagno’s works. Those womini famosi, brought hither 
from the Villa Carducci, display like the feminine Sibyls 
unlimited power of conception. There, planted like a 
rock, stands Farinata degli Uberti, sword in hand, turn- 
ing aside his gaze of stern command. Dante lauds him 
as the magnanimous general whose word of authority 
saved Florence from destruction at the avenging hands 
of the Ghibelline victors in the battle of Montaperti. 
In what light does the master, Castagno, here present 
him to us? Are those disciples whom Castagno intro- 
duces into his famous Cenacolo, at the same place, the 
forerunners of those martyrs who joyfully poured out 
their blood upon Roman arenas for the sake of Christ’s 
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gospel of surpassing love, and in hope of future bliss? 
Is there even a touch of emotional feeling in his 
grandiose fresco of the Trinity in the church of St. 
Annunziata ? 

Andrea del Castagno possessed a contempory double in 
that extraordinary character Paolo Uccelli, of whom 
Vasari relates such delicious anecdotes. ‘The favour of 
fair women was to him as nought compared with the 
principles of his beloved perspective. In the mental 
incoherence with which he attempts to establish these he 
appears to us in the light of the absent-minded professor of 
the comic journals. Because he is given too much cheese 
to eat, he absconds one day from the monks of San 
Miniato, by whom he was employed. The walls of the 
cloisters of S. Maria Novella, whereon he is depicting the 
Deluge, and the Drunkenness and the Sacrifice of Noah, 
seem to him an appropriate field for crack-brained experi- 
ments in perspective. Observe the large easel-picture of 
acavalry engagement in the Uffizi, quite impossible in form 
and colouring, with its green and red horses, but affording 
glimpses of perspective art which are positively startling. 
His equestrian portrait of John Hawkwood in the Duomo 
forms a pendant to Castagno’s Condottiere, even as the 
latter is a Gattamelata in colour. Were this a “ History 
of Painting”’ these two artists, and with them a certain 
Domenico Veneziano, notable both for technique and 
colouring, and above all as the inventor of oil-painting, 
on which account Castagno is said to have assassinated 
him, would possess claims to a greater measure of space 
on account of their eminent services to technique; but 
for the purpose of our book it is sufficient to indicate their 
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brotherhood in Art with the great plastic artist Donatello. 
For now there crowd upon the scene a fascinating medley 
of wonderful figures, to whose message we fain would 
listen with all the receptivity of which our souls are 
capable ; for each has his own characteristic message to 
relate, while every voice is raised in the eternal hymn of 
divine beauty and upon every lip is the name of 
Medici. 

And in like manner as the name of Paolo Uccelli 
occurred to us a while back, so must we here recall the 
names of two other artists whose influence, although they 
worked at the beginning of the Quattrocento, only 
commenced to exercise its full effect upon the masters of the 
Cinquecento—Masolino and Masaccio. ‘Their paintings 
in the Brancacci Chapel of S. Maria del Carmine 
comprise a “Fall,” an “Expulsion from Eden,” the 
“ Tribute Money,” and the “‘ Legend of St. Peter.” Do 
these two names, as many critics assume, actually denote 
butasingle master? I, for my own part, find it difficult 
to accept this theory, for identical as is their art in many 
respects, in others a wide diversity is apparent. For, to 
my mind, Masolino, although inferior in technique, far 
excels his otherwise apt pupil in unconstrained artistic 
feeling. Only let his “St. Peter”? be compared with 
that of Masaccio, and it becomes obvious to the meanest 
intelligence that here we have the expression of two totally 
distinct individualities. Masaccio’s brush is unmistakably 
eloquent of artistic progress, Only compare his group of 
the “Expulsion from Eden,” instinct with action and 
passionate anguish, with Masolino’s more portrait-like 
“Fall.” The latter picture yet breathes the idyllic charm 
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of the dawn of Creation : thus would Giotto have painted, 
had he ever ventured upon the domain of the nude. 
Masaccio has striven to exhaust the whole gamut of 
human suffering, to say nothing of the wonderful life and 
movement of the composition. Masolino may be termed 
without hesitation the last great product of the school of 
Giotto ; but Masaccio’s steps are pressing towards the 
goal, yet many years ahead, of the grandiose art of 
Michelangelo and his school. In this chapel the youth- 
ful artists of Florence gathered admiringly in later years 
with sketch-book and pencil. Here one Torrigiani, 
moved by envy and hatred, flattened the nose of the 
great Michelangelo, and possibly thereby changed the 
whole tenor of his existence, converting it into a bitter- 
sweet tragedy ; for from that day forth the man of ill- 
favoured and repellent countenance could never know the 
rapture of the tender inspiring caress bestowed by the 
soft hand of beauty. The artist, hopelessly disfigured, 
buried himself in moody solitude and sought oblivion for 
his misfortune in feverish and untiring labour, while the 
roseate lamp of love shone brightly upon the golden path 
that led the fair and youthful Raphael, who also copied in 
this chapel, to the very summit of fame. 

In the cycle of Florentine art the period of Donatello, 
Castagno, and Masaccio may be considered to represent 
the month of March, while Cosimo the Elder is the 
rugged genius of Winter, in whose eyes are already 
reflected the rays of a genial noonday sun. His grandson 
Lorenzo is Phoebus Apollo, diffusing his glowing radiance 
over anentire people. Art too stirs and expands beneath 
the quickening influence of his beams, She matures but 
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slowly, and only with the blossoming of Botticelli’s 
“* Primavera ” does the full flower of May burst forth in 
all its intoxicating beauty, and deck the fertile soil with 
a wealth of glowing colour. 

A remarkable and contradictory character is that of 
Fra Filippo Lippi. We picture him in his monk’s frock 
limning a Madonna from the features of his cloistered 
beauty. One day they are up and away together. He 
has awakened within the convent walls to the call of his 
joyous and eager humanity. ‘The fair flower plucked 
from a convent garden becomes at once his muse and his 
Queen of Love. She inspires his brush with infinite 
charm. Again and again he depicts her as the Madonna, 
with the Jimbo, her own innocent boy, but never once 
does she face the world with serene and open gaze ; can 
it be that the sting of bitter repentance is ever rankling in 
her heart? It is as though we heard the warning voice 
of Filippo: “ Lucrezia, be merry ; what is done, is 
done.” And for the moment Lucrezia smiles—smiles 
up in happy April mood at her careless spouse, and 
presses the child, cherished fruit of her sin, to her heart, 
worships him, kneels to him, as once in her days of 
white-robed innocence she knelt before the crucifix; for 
once more she feels her heart respond to the gospel of 
self-sacrificing earthly love, and for a while Lucrezia is 
happy. ' 

And what about Filippo? He too has his moments 
of weakness, when gloom overtakes him that men should 
allow themselves to be led astray from their allegiance to 
the lifeless ordinances of the Church ; it is then that the 
spirit of tender grace fades from his pictures, and his style 
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acquires an added “ earnestness and solemnity.” Beato 
Angelico was his teacher, but in their choice of subjects 
alone is there any resemblance between them, and that 
only because still, as indeed throughout the whole course 
of the Quattrocento, the Church was the most important 
patron of the arts, and though even the stern and sedate 
Cosimo is said to have laughed heartily at the amorous 
escapades of the monk, there was never any real affinity 
between the two. We perceive clearly that Filippo 
Lippi, the man, as revealed to us in his own heart, was 
the first courageously to cast aside that drag upon the 
wheels of progress, the gloomy and rigid theology of the 
Trecento; and the last vestiges of that cavilling, self- 
torturing cult of the Inferno vanish therewith for ever 
from the realms of Art. How rapid was Filippo’s 
progress along the new path of realism is evident in his 
picture of the “ Adoration,” commissioned by Cosimo 
for his private chapel (copy in the Accademia). The 
forest with its flowers, its brook, and its rocks, although 
deficient in technique, reflects the open-air brilliancy of 
divine Nature. His Madonna with her delicate lace veil 
and her taper fingers laden with rings is the presentment 
of a Florentine lady of the period. Mutual harmony of 
spirit formed a bond of union between Cosimo and 
Donatello ; there is little significance in the fact that the 
emancipated monk Filippo should also have received a 
commission from the house of Medici. 

After thirty years of actual, if not nominal, rule the 
tomb closed over the elder Cosimo, and he rests near his 
friend Donatello in his favourite church of San Lorenzo. 
In the garb of a private citizen he had been the untiring 
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and assiduous “father of his country.” Of his son 
Piero, who now held for a short period the reins of 
government, weknowlittle. But weare fain to imagine 
that he resembled in character his son Lorenzo. He 
commissioned Benozzo Gozzoli to decorate the private 
chapel of the Medici palace lately completed by 
Michelozzo. In the art of the Quattrocento Gozzoli 
fulfils the same function as Bocaccio in the literature of 
the preceding century. He is the story-teller, whose 
discourse flows unchecked and spontaneous from _ his 
brush. It is the portrait of his own times that he gives 
us in his frescoes of the “¢ Journey of the Magi.” He is 
the painter of fashions par excellence ; in this series of 
compositions he has assembled all the notables of contem- 
porary Florence, all her artists and philosophers—it is 
the march of an army, illuminated by the radiance of the 
new era, through the fair landscape of Tuscany. In 
these pictures he not only immortalizes in glowing 
colours his patron and the members of his family, but he 
also shows us the Greek Emperor John, sojourning in 
Florence for the great Council, attended by the chivalry 
of the Eastern Empire. But Benozzo is far too super- 
ficial, far too much of an impressionist, to reflect the 
genuine spirit of his age in earnest and truthful composi- 
tions. He revels in landscape and colour, and therein 
almost the entire scope of his art is comprised. We are 
glad to accord such notice as is possible within the limited 
space at our disposal to his contributions to the portraiture 
of his times, for he spares us the trouble of sounding the 
depths of more serious thought. While the amorous 
monk Filippo is distracted by the claims of two conflicting 
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and antagonistic worlds, Benozzo Gozzoli, careless of the 
deeper currents of the human soul, in the joyous abandon 
of his superficial temperament is plucking the sun-gilded 
fruit hanging easily within his reach. 


FLORENCE IN THE DAYS OF LORENZO 
THE MAGNIFICENT. 


N the same year that Lorenzo the Magnificent acceded 
to power, Benozzo Gozzoli quitted Florence to de- 
vote the remaining period of his artistic career to the 

decoration of the broad walls of the Pisan Campo Santo. 
Once more the spirit of intellectual progress is astir in the 
narrow streets of ancient Florence. The grandfather, who 
wrought with zeal, gives place to the grandson, who enjoys 
in abundance. But his enjoyment is marked by a ripe 
discrimination. Petrarch, that early pioneer of Humanism, 
we recall in the character of a modernized Cicero, who 
would fain drape himself in the ancient Roman toga of a 
Brutus; Lorenzo and his circle pass before our eyes 
arrayed in the garb in which Alcibiades once walked the 
streets of Athens. ‘The severe simplicity of the age of 
Socrates has gone for ever, and his disciples saunter 
beneath noble colonnades, luxuriating in the smiling, 
beneficent sunshine of Greece. The austere earnestness 
of the ancient philosophers, to whom the things of this 
world served but as a foundation for abstract and trans- 
cendental speculations, is a thing of the past—Life has 
become an object in itself. Men yearn to drink in all 
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the glory of the sunlit day—the artist to perpetuate it on 
his canvas, the poet in his sonnet, the lover to thrill with 
the joy of it mirrored in the bright eyes of his mistress— 
without an afterthought of the hopes and fears inter- 
twined with the anticipation of a Paradise beyond the 
grave. The soul of man, bursting the last paralyzing 
shackles of a barren and obsolete theology, unfettered in 
its proud nobility, is borne aloft upon the wings of liberty 
to the very throne of Jupiter. 

Splendour and magnificence reigned indeed in Florence. 
Cosimo Vecchio had devoted himself with inflexible 
ardour to the accumulation of incalculable riches. The 
Pazzi, Tornabuoni, Strozzi, and Pitti lagged but little 
behind that princely Mzcenas—and the younger 
generation entered upon a heritage of pure enjoyment. 
This delirium of joyous fruition sweeps through the 
entire city like a distracting and devastating epidemic. 
The effigy of the Mother of God, wrought in marble or 
Della Robbia terra-cotta by the first artists of the day, 
rises at every street-corner—each and all suggesting rather 
a Venus caressing her wanton Cupid than a Mary who 
reads mirrored in her babe’s limpid gaze the forecast ofan 
agonizing doom. While the haute intelligence gathers 
around the rush-covered fiascho in airy villas without the 
walls, the common folk rejoices in the grosser delights 
of Carnival and cavalcade. And Lorenzo, the darling of 
the gods, whose blue-blooded hands are more expressive 
than all the frescoes of Ghirlandajo, acts the showman 
and lecturer—“ Here we have Bacchus and Ariadne,” 
and so forth. And in his Carnival songs, too, he strives 
to educate the people to a sense of classical beauty. His 
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friend Angelo Poliziano, whom when a youth he had 
picked from the gutter, Luigi Pulci, the precocious Pico 
della Mirandola—all help in the work, and with their 
lays are mingled those of Bernardo Bembo and Cristoforo 
Landini, a scholar whose hobby is the “dead” Dante, 
and of Marsilio Ficino, that Plato Redivivus. We stand 
upon the heights of the resuscitated antique—Athens in 
Florence ! 

Even in the days when the narrowest theology held 
sway, and men who walked the earth as “ ephebes” 
turned all their thoughts and aspirations towards the 
Hereafter, the antique with its spirit of eternal Spring 
could never be entirely banished from the hearts of those 
who dwelt on Italian soil. And co-existent with the 
Gospel of Christ another gospel had endured through the 
centuries, handing down like a sacred mystery the tradition 
of that sunlit Golden Age. It was whispered from ear 
to ear that upon the very spot where now stood the 
Baptistery in all its Byzantine glory men had once upon 
a time sacrificed to Isis, and the spell exercised by the 
antique upon those lofty spirits that led the van of pro- 
gress had long been faintly yet unmistakably perceptible. 
It is clearly to be distinguished even in Giotto’s frescoes 
at Assisi, but under the influence of Dante it seems to 
have dwindled almost to the point of extinction. But 
with the advent of the Medici a new and powerful 
inspiration makes itself manifest throughout the whole 
domain of Art, and the antique awakes once more to 
new life. In the works of Donatello, Benozzo Gozzoli, 
and in contemporary architecture the blossom thus 
fertilized by the spirit of antique art first sets into the 
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perfect fruit. The elder Cosimo, with his Platonic 
Academy, had endeavoured by means of a dressing of 
conventional academic culture once more to provide it 
with congenial soil, but it is not until his grandson 
assumes the reins of government that the influence of 
Hellenistic romanticism finds full and unfettered scope. 
Even Dante had in his time chosen the classic Virgil to 
be his guide through the Inferno and Purgatorio, in the 
spirit of a pact tacitly concluded between the rigid 
monasticism of the Middle Ages and the dawning bright- 
ness of a new era, whereby the former, recognizing the 
futility of obliterating the last remaining vestiges of the 
antique cult, sought to invest the ancient singer of the 
fEneid with the attributes of a John the Baptist, the 
herald of Christ. 

But before endeavouring to make ourselves acquainted 
with the art of this new era, we must not forget briefly 
to review the general history of the period. Even 
though it were indeed an Arcadia, wherein this re- 
generated and emancipated race lived and moved, it was 
not an Arcadia whereon the sun smiled down day after 
day with undimmed radiance; even that blissful realm 
was not exempt from seasons of chill autumn and nights 
of raging and destructive tempest. For then, even as 
now, there were mean and sordid spirits who, like the 
Wandering Jew, would slink in the bright spring morn- 
ing with oblique and malignant scowl past the very 
Cross of the Redeemer—men in whom the abundance 
of the divine favour awoke no other impulse than that 
of gratifying petty and spiteful jealousies by means ot 
violent deeds. Cosimo had endowed the Republic with 
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wealth and splendour, had awakened in its citizens a new 
consciousness of liberty, and invested them with the 
warlike power which enabled them to triumph over Pisa 
and Leghorn, and thereby open up a new source of 
revenue ; but there were still those whom the glories of 
the new dynasty rendered oblivious of all its benefits, 
and these were continually endeavouring by bloodshed 
and violence to set themselves in the place of the Medici. 
The conspiracy of the year 1466, which aimed at setting 
aside Piero, and the yet more formidable plot of the 
Pazzi in 1478, to which Lorenzo’s comely brother, 
Giuliano, fell a victim, in all the charm of his youthful 
grace and beauty, while the mass was chanting and the 
chiming bells called Christians to rejoice on the blessed 
Easter morn, with the resulting war against Naples and 
the Papacy, were in themselves sufficient to transform 
even the Adonis of the Phrygian solitude into the ruth- 
less minister of justice, and his tender lyrical wooing of 
the fair Lucrezia Donati must needs give place to sterner 
behests. The loftiest and the most sordid qualities of 
human nature have never existed in such intimate asso- 
ciation as in the days of Lorenzo the Magnificent. The 
man who at one moment was rifling the coffers of the 
State that he might escape the menace of imminent 
bankruptcy, at the next was pacing the leafy alleys of 
his glorious villa at Careggi or Poggio a Cajano, luxu- 
riating in the serene philosophy of Plato and all the 
splendid heritage of the intellect of Greece. 


“Within my breast two divers spirits dwell.” 


It would be impossible to find a more significant or 
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characteristic inscription for the age of the magnificent 
Lorenzo. 

And of this new era Art becomes to its fullest extent 
the interpreter. From the rugged realism of a Donatello, 
exultant in its own power, down to the mystic charm 
and delicate sensibility of a Botticelli—the whole range 
of Florentine art is blended in a mighty harmony which 
lays bare to us the innermost character of that marvellous 
age. And Lorenzo, imbued with the very spirit of the 
antique, brought the educating influence of Art into 
intimate association with the daily life of the people. 
In the whole world it would be hard to find another 
city where she has left her impress upon every street 
corner, every quiet square, as in Florence. Now in 
glorious marble reliefs of the Madonna and Child, now 
in the sumptuous decoration of public buildings—on all 
sides she appears the conscious symbol of an opulent and 
powerful intellectual life. She blends together tones of 
marvellous sweetness into one overwhelming pulsating 
harmony, and every mood of the human heart—from 
blackest gloom to radiant sunshine—finds in her an 
hitherto unsuspected potentiality of expression. From 
the simple delineation of his times, continually advancing 
in its essential characteristics towards a higher ideal, 
conceived by Benozzo Gozzoli, and after him carried to 
a greater pitch of artistic perfection by Filippino Lippi 
and Ghirlandajo, down to the profound idealism of 
Botticelli—whose pictures might be conceived to have 
been created, to some extent on the impulse of the 
moment, from a certain impression received in the Hel- 
lenistic circles he frequented—all blend together into an 
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infinitely harmonious whole. Our intellect and our 
imagination are alike captivated, and the image of the 
Past rises before us with a clearness of definition that is 
almost plastic in its effect, and in every aspect full of an 
unutterable charm. They who created these immortal 
visions were indeed human throughout the whole gamut 
of their emotions ; one dreams in bucolics, the heart of 
another is kindled to a fiery glow by the spark of 
conscience. In an age when, more frankly than in any 
other, men laid bare to the world with a certain pride 
the innermost secrets of their human nature, even carnal 
sin is invested by Art with an atmosphere of marvellous 
charm. A new gospel goes forth into the world, the 
gospel of Beauty; alas, that it should inevitably have 
led at last to satiety! It may be that Christianity, with 
its philosophy of renunciation, was primarily responsible 
for this. For men’s thoughts turn also to a Hereafter. 
The godlike Lorenzo himself has moments of weakness 
in which his spirit transcends the limits of the earthly, 
and is swallowed up in resignation. 

Turning in despair from the throne of Jupiter he 
retraces his steps to Christ’s fountain of grace. The 
spirit of Prometheus pervades the whole of this period. 
Men in their arrogance aspire to carry Heaven by storm, 
and yet cannot shake off the fetters of the Past; in 
desperation they sacrifice high Venus at the Cross ot 
Golgotha. Our sympathy goes out to the men of that 
age in their gropingsafter the light. Had but Nietzsche 
sat at Lorenzo’s table, the voice of Savonarola had 
never been heard ! 

Luca della Robbia was one of those fortunate few who 
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possess the gift of expressing harmony in the highest 
degree. I might entitle him the Phidias of Christianity. 
His art is a hymn to the Virgin. Through the medium 
of his inexpensive and beautiful process of enamelling on 
sculptured terra-cotta, which he himself invented, and the 
secret of which unfortunately died with the last of his 
race, he enjoyed more abundant opportunities than other 
artists of giving expression to his ideas. With what 
marvellous purity, with what sweetness and tenderness, 
do these Madonnas of his survey the garish, ever-changing 
panorama of life unrolled beneath their gaze! Their 
refined and delicate hands are endowed with more elo- 
quence than all the wild pantomime of the darocco. It 
is no impression of unapproachable divinity that his 
reliefs convey to the spectator. “Those delicate lips 
were made to be kissed ; in the fragrance of those soft 
rippling tresses a lover might well taste the supreme joys 
of earthly bliss. [here is in such art as this a loftiness, 
a distinction that bids men draw near in lowly reverence, 
praying in faltering tones that the lips may part and 
ravish the ear with silvery speech. With rapture such 
as this did Faust behold the similitude of Grecian Helen— 
rapture that is powerless to quell the warm impulses of 
the human heart. It was an ideal world of his own in 
which he dwelt, our Luca, a world that awoke with 
each returning day to the sweetness and harmony of 
eternal Spring, a world exalted far above human suffering 
and sin. In his sculptures in marble he is no less 
lovable ; how jubilant the grace of his dancing boys in 
the reliefs of his celebrated Cantoria in the Opera del 
Duomo! One has only to compare them with the 
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kindred work of Donatello to mark at once those signs 
which herald the coming of an age intoxicated with the 
sense of beauty. He wrought, too, in bronze, for an all- 
round acquaintance with every branch of art was a 
fashion with the artists of his time. A door of the 
Cathedral Sacristy testifies to his skill in this department. 
It was a commission, and carried out after the manner 
of commissions, with a will constrained to the task and 
with the best intentions. His nephew, Andrea della 
Rabbia, inherited the pure and refined spirit of his uncle ; 
we remember him with pleasure as the artist of those 
medallions of Infants in swaddling-clothes at the Floren- 
tine Foundling Hospital, built by Brunelleschi, for they 
reflect perhaps better than any other of his works the 
simplicity of his soul. Andrea, in his turn, is succeeded 
by the great ‘‘Fabbrica Robbia,” which could hardly 
cope, even by factory methods, with the flood of com- 
missions it received, 

Ghiberti, captivated by Masaccio’s new mode of ex- 
pression, which he sought to apply to his own reliefs, 
had already, in contrast to the severe realist Donatello, 
adventured upon the path of tender beauty. Verrocchio, 
one of the greatest names in the annals of Florentine art, 
of equal eminence as goldsmith, sculptor, and painter, 
explores it yet further. Just as Donatello once worked 
for the elder Cosimo, so Verrocchio now labours in Lor- 
enzo’s service, and executes commissions for him in San 
Lorenzo. We notice in him a trait, which we find later 
on much more clearly defined in Michelangelo ; for he 
too becomes in a certain sense a master of plasticity in 
painting. His superlative pre-eminence is in fact most 
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clearly to be recognized in the province of plastic art. 
His “Baptism of Christ” in the Accademia would count 
among the least worthy productions of contemporary 
Florentine art, were it not that Verrocchio’s great pupil 
Leonardo painted the left-hand angel and a portion of 
the landscape. 

Verrocchio’s “ David” in the Bargello, the pendant to 
that of Donatello, represents a graceful youth with wavy 
hair—just bursting into the bloom of luxuriant boyish 
beauty. What delicate grace in the limbs, whose out- 
lines are so clearly defined beneath the thin shirt of mail! 
How airy the lightness of this youth who has just “killed 
his man” for the first time! In the same place there 
is a relief of the Madonna from the hand of this artist. 
The 4ambino stands upon a soft silken cushion, and Mary 
is the fair Florentine in graceful nég/igé, bashful yet proud 
in her beauty, presenting her nude infant after her first 
lying-in. Compared with the tender spirituality of Luca 
della Robbia this treatment is almost reactionary. But 
it would be unfair to judge the master Verrocchio in the 
light of this solitary instance of his art. His celebrated 
bronze group of the “ Doubting Thomas” in Or San 
Michele produces on my mind the effect of a serene 
dialogue between two of Plato’s disciples, or Marsilio 
Ficino with uplifted forefinger propounding some axiom 
to the precocious Pico della Mirandola, already dowered 
with a wisdom beyond his years. No survey of Ver- 
rocchio’s work, however brief, could omit a reference to 
his masterpiece, the statue of Bartolommeo Colleoni at 
Venice. 


As a sculptor Verrocchio had numerous pupils, such as 
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Simone Ferrucct and Angelo di Polo; but in spirit none 
display so close an affinity with the master as Bernardo 
Rossellino. It is noteworthy that the Madonna and Child 
above his tomb of the statesman Leonardo Bruni in §. 
Croce was long supposed to be the work of Verrocchio 
himself. He became by his» mural monuments the 
founder of the modern art of the Campo Santo; we 
recognize in his work a fervent ardour of perception, 
not unaccompanied by a certain expression of spiritual 
unrest. 

But while we are on the subject of plastic art, we 
must pause a moment to accord a brief recognition to 
two masters whose works abound in Florence—AZino da 
Fiesole and Desiderio da Settignano. The latter in particular 
was one of the most productive artists of his time. The 
Bargello contains numerous examples of the art of both 
sculptors, and we encounter them at every step at the 
street-corners of Florence. [In spirit they are the pos- 
thumous children of Donatello, for they are realists like 
him; it is difficult to trace any connection between them 
and the softer grace of Verrocchio. Outside the numerous 
commissions they executed, they dedicated their art to a 
large extent to the cult of the Madonna. ‘They eliminate 
the last trace of ideal charm from the countenance of the 
Virgin, and depict simply the Florentine woman of their 
own day. For this very reason she is generally beautiful, 
and the unruly Christ Child often displays very prosaic 
traits. "These artists are cold, almost northern, in charac- 
ter, and in the very flawlessness of their perfection have 
but little to communicate of the spirit of their times. 
Here and there they are warmed into life beneath the 
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glowing sun of Florence, but more often the suggestion 
they convey to us is one of autumnal frostiness. 

We obtain far more satisfaction from the inferior art 
of Bernardo’s brother, Antonio Rossellino, both painter and 
plastic artist, who, possibly without conscious intention, 
happily symbolizes the powerful Florentine Republic in 
his group of Hercules throttling Antzus and slaying the 
Hydra. The farthest advance in this direction, however, 
is displayed by the work of Benedetto da Majano, who is 
perhaps greater as an architect than as a plastic artist. 
His pulpit in §. Croce is the finest in Italy, and the 
highest quality of that work lies in its decorative magni- 
ficence. But throughout this entire period art has a 
tendency towards the decorative; men lived beauty, 
rather than felt it. With them even sin was a thing of 
grace. When Lorenzo’s mother, that wonderful and 
poetic Lucrezia Tornabuoni, went in search of a wife 
for her son, a mission that resulted in his betrothal with 
Clarice Orsini, she summed up her impression or the 
youthful fidanzata almost in these words: “She is no 
perfect beauty, but slender in figure ; her bosom appears 
to be well-formed, but I could discern nothing of it, as 
it is concealed by the present fashion in dress.” 

The plastic arts are governed by the uncompromising 
character of the material employed, while painting may 
riot in colour-at her will, She is at once the loftiest and 
the most tender of the creative arts, and alone among 
them can render faithfully the innermost feelings of the 
heart. Jubilant or plaintive, self-complacent or despairing, 
its tones reveal themselves in the fervid glowing colours, 
witness Angelico and Perugino, Ghirlandajo and Botticelli. 
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Alessio Baldovinetti’s work in Florence is as that of one 
born out of his time. He has little to teach us, for 
although working at a period when painting had already 
advanced far along the path of progress, he is still filled 
with the condottiere spirit of a Castagno. Hence his figures, 
as in his fresco of the ‘¢ Adoration” in the fore-court of 
S. Annunziata, are stiff and ponderous in effect. They 
belong to the days of the stern Cosimo ; in the realm of 
sweetness and grace they strike a note of rebellion and 
re-action, 

Among those who continue the development of pro- 
gress in painting are the Pollajuolt and Verrocchio. ‘The 
picture in the Accademia of Tobias and the three Arch- 
angels is an ancient bone of contention between the 
respective champions of Verrocchio and Botticelli (of the 
claims of an artist like Botticini it is unnecessary to 
speak). I find it impossible to reconcile my mind to the 
idea of its belonging to the great plastic artist Verrocchio, 
rather than to that master of loveliness and grace, the 
gentle and incomparable Sandro Botticelli. Olt ofall the 
Quattrocentists none appeals to us precisely as does this 
last-named master. Something of the great spirit of his 
friend Lorenzo lives in his art ; it speaks to us with his 
voice, and with that of his friend Politian ; it breathes 
the accents of lips tremulous with the thirst for beauty, 
a murmur like the faltering confession of first love. The 
air is a-quiver with the clear chimes of silvery bells, with 
the boundless longings of Springtime, with an infinite 
sadness such as only this artist can feel and express. It 
is with an awe that grips our very soul that we venture 
into the presence of this marvellous Botticelli. Music 
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alone could convey an intelligible impression of his art ; 
language is all too feeble. In our highest efforts we 
seem but infinite bunglers ; and every word uttered by 
profane lips before a picture of his grates upon our ears 
as though it were a blasphemy—a negation of the divine. 

To comprehend and ‘to feel the full loveliness of 
Botticelli’s art is reserved for those alone whose souls are 
attuned to beauty, whose hearts are opened to the faintest 
echoes of the celestial harmonies that float to earth from 
the eolian harps of Paradise. Their whole being 
thrills with palpitating expectancy. At one moment they 
are overwhelmed by a sense of fearful tragedy, at the 
next the pzan of jubilation swells once more loud and 
clear ; they are fanned by the caressing balmy breath of 
Spring ; their charmed gaze is riveted on visions of 
floating, undulating loveliness, which they fain would 
seize with hands outstretched, as one awaking at dawn 
might seek to grasp the fading image of some loved form 
but lately seen in dreams and vanishing before the cold 
reality of broadening day. 

But the pure enchanted loveliness of Botticelli’s 
creations fades upon our vision, to give place to the dull 
lurid glow that marks the painful setting of the bright 
orb that so lately illumined the firmament of Art—the 
magnificent Lorenzo. But a little while ago, and they 
were yet seated at the frugal table around the rush- 
covered frascho. From the vantage-ground of his villa 
Lorenzo’s dark eye ranged with dull foreboding over the 
city that lay below pulsating with life. A moment ago 
Politian, in the exhilaration of youth, was murmuring in 
the ear of his artist-friend the burden of one of his 
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wondrous da/late, and before the latter’s eyes three 
marvellous Graces begin to assume visible form, turning 
rhythmically in their floating transparent draperies to the 
measure of the poet’s verse—Grace wedded to Harmony. 

Of a sudden this gracious idyll of Spring is shattered by 
a piercing ear-splitting cry; Even Lorenzo shrinks, 
appalled ; Botticelli is pale and shaken ; Politian steals 
away to the rescue of his beloved music. "The evening 
sun sinks below the horizon. Stormclouds gather in inky 
masses throughout the evening sky; the mutter of the 
coming storm fills the air. Lightnings flash redly ; one 
shattering bolt strikes full on the gleaming nude Venus 
there in the centre of the garden; it totters and falls. 
The sword of Divine vengeance for the sins of the 
people gleams blood-red in the heavens—“ gladium Dei 
super terram.” A wail arises from a thousand throats— 
“Madonna!” And the Mother of God hears the cry 
for mercy, and she descends in heavenly raiment from 
her throne. A thousand souls distraught with anguish 
press around her, and she sees the fearful devastation ; 
she gently turns her head away, and a tear trickles 
down the cheek of the Virgin of the ‘“ Magnificat ”— 
“What have they done to thee, poor child?” Was it 
then indeed sin, that ardent desire for beauty ? This is 
a hard matter for Botticelli, and he paints his “‘ Calumny” 
—but he cannot choose but believe. The lips of his 
Madonna are bloodless; her cheeks are pale with the 
shedding of nightly tears; she smiles mournfully upon 
all the wealth of innocent childhood around her, 
“ Blessed, oh blessed indeed to be yet a child !” 

All had been so peaceful and so fair, that night in 
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balmy Spring. Tales had been told of the Greek gods 
and their wanton wiles—of Perseus and of Eros, that 
mischievous elf, of the amours of Aphrodite, of the 
wooing of goat-limbed Satyrs and the whirling dances of 
the wood-nymphs. Pulci had recited scenes from that 
Morgante Maggiore of his which so appealed to the fanciful 
Piero di Cosimo. His imagination dwells in an enchanted 
world; knights delivering captive princesses, nymphs 
discovering fair young Hylas, and a faun mourning over 
the dead Procris. And then came the storm, and 
shattered for ever his fantastic realm of enchantment. 
That strident agonized appeal to the merciful Mother ot 
God rings in his ears, and destroys the peace and harmony 
of his soul. And he too, like Botticelli, attempts to 
paint Madonnas. 

Botticelli’s gentle spirit had quivered in an agony ot 
contrition beneath the thunders of the fanatical 
Savonarola, but he had found strength to believe once more 
as in the days of his childhood. And in the new field 
of art upon which he now enters, the delineation of the 
Madonna, his treatment of his subject is ennobled by a 
faith cleansed and purified by sorrow. But when the 
exigencies of a pitiless policy shattered the statecraft ot 
this monk, and gave him, who had once before the 
assembled people proclaimed Christ in person King of 
Florence, as a prey to the flames, they tolled at the same 
time the death-knell of Botticelli’s art. The monk of 
San Marco was the tragedy of this tender artist’s spirit. 
Savonarola’s influence upon the art of his day is incalcul- 
able. It is impossible to imagine what its effect would 
have been upon the Madonnas of Luca della Robbia and 
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Verrocchio, had it been \exercised during those painters’ 
period of activity. It is very certain that no fair 
Florentine with her quaint offspring would have graced 
their reliefs. Filippino Lippi, son of the amorous Fra 
Filippo, is the first to demonstrate the transformation 
wrought by the harangues of Savonarola in the art of the 
Madonna. In like fashion as the spirit of Dante again 
re-asserts itself as a guiding influence in morals, even so 
does Art fall once more beneath the spell of the Trecento, 
and the fashion of purely devotional pictures is revived. 
Mary indeed is ever the handmaiden of the Lord, but 
angels now glorify her with praises of her ‘ humilitas.” 
Art is monopolized once more by all the ancient topics 
of the Trecento—the Crucifixion, the Entombment, the 
Descent from the Cross, the Life of the Virgin, and the 
Acts of the Martyrs. The only difference lies in the 
artists’ conceptions of these themes. 

Lorenzo di Credi is one of the most attractive, but at 
the same time one of the most superficial and conven- 
tional masters of his day. ‘There is in his work a vein 
of plasticity borrowed from his master Verrocchio, and 
he conveys a certain suggestion of the feeling of the great 
Botticelli. Glowing effects of colouring he learned like 
all the rest of them from the Portinari altar-piece of van 
der Goes. There is something remarkable about such 
shallow-minded products of the Renaissance. They 
listen to the harangues of Savonarola with the conscious- 
ness of their own innate superiority, and while the 
trembling crowd melts into floods of tears they draw 
pencil and paper from their pockets and with ironical 
smiles begin to sketch. This we learn from Leonardo 
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da Vinci. With ready opportunism they allow them- 
selves to be influenced in their choice of subjects by 
monkish discourses, but for the rest they act the part of 
the self-conscious grand seigneur, and since there is little 
to their credit in the treasury of their imagination, like 
Ghirlandajo they transcribe with masterly art the 
Florentine life of their own day. And when they have 
covered entire walls with contemporary scenes and 
portraits, they label them “ Life of the Virgin,” “ Life 
of St. John the Baptist,’’ and so forth. 

The limited space at our disposal forbids our attempt- 
ing a more detailed discussion of the work of such 
masters as Filippino Lippi, Cosimo Roselli, Lorenzo di 
Credi, and Domenico Ghirlandajo. Some of them 
pleasing, others less sympathetic, some having attained 
to a higher degree of artistic perfection than others, 
they serve here to illustrate the distinction between the 
profound depths of feeling of a Botticelli and the spirit 
that animated artists who were cast in a very different 
mould, and indeed frequently represented simply the type 
of the average Florentine of the period. They fore- 
shadow coming masters of the character of Fra Barto- 
lommeo and Andrea del Sarto, who already display some- 
thing of the lassitude of decadence—who, like del Sarto 
in his famous cycle of frescoes in the Scalzo, rise on 
occasion to a high level of artistic excellence, but for the 
most part prefer to disguise their lack of profound origin- 
ality by a wealth of vivid and glowing colour. To the 
giants of discovery ever succeed those who exploit the 
fruit of their pioneer labours, and reap therefrom a facile 
and rich reward. High above the valley now plunged 
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in twilight, where a marvellous and spacious city lies 
wrapped in slumber, and dreams of a great and glorious 
Past, two lonely peaks tower aloft into the evening sky, 
golden in the dying radiance of the setting sun—Leonardo 
da Vinci and Michelangelo. 


SAVONAROLA—THE EVIL GENIUS OF 
FLORENTINE CULTURE. 


UNSET fades into gloom. In an unpropitious hour, 
alike for Italy and for the destinies of his native 
city, the spirit of the mighty Lorenzo takes flight. 

By his death-bed stands the sombre monk Savonarola. 
Once more great Pan is dead! Black night broods, 
sultry and lowering, over Florence; the Past has returned 
like a malignant genie awaking from the deep slumber of 
ages. Men’s flesh creeps beneath the hollow denuncia- 
tions of the world and its works upon the lips of the 
Dominican. They who but lately basked in sensuous 
ecstasy in the rays of that bright luminary of their firma- 
ment, now quenched for ever, slink with chattering teeth 
like spectres through the streets. The spirit of mediaeval 
Christianity, in all the terror of its gloomy asceticism, 
sweeps like the chilling blast of an icy North wind 
through the City of Spring. ‘ WWisericordia, misericordia !” 
—“ Have mercy, O Lord, have mercy !”’—it rings, like 
the groan that breaks from aged lips in the anguish of 
death. Pestilence returns once more, and the pale monk 
with the burning glance stands aloft and hails it as the 
vengeance of God, now poured out upon the people in 
punishment of the transgressions of their past days. 
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“ Misericordia!” And now Charles VIII of France 
enters Italy, and as in the days of the Hohenstaufens 
there commences a new era of the ever-recurring cam- 
paigns between European rulers fought out upon Italian 
soil. And Savonarola sallies forth in exultation to hail 
the misshapen royal dwarf with the lickerish lips, in 
whom he recognizes the avenging Angel of Death, the 
minister of the Most High. And he believes in him: 
his clear, statesmanlike outlook is obscured by fanaticism, 
and as Tyrant of Florence he shapes the whole policy of 
this state in the direction of disaster. Charles listens 
with a cynical twist of his lip as the monk enlightens 
him on his “ Divine mission”; the busy brain behind 
his ample forehead is already basing crafty calculations 
on the folly of the man. Promises and contracts are as 
nought in his eyes—and yet Savonarola is his apostle ! 
It is true that it is a question of setting aside that 
Alexander Borgia whose power and political astuteness 
are the chief stumbling-block in the way of the Tyrant 
of Florence. Short and desperate is the conflict between 
these two adversaries, and then the ghostly night draws 
to a close, and in the grey dawn we see the gibbet and 
the piling logs beneath, and then the hissing flames that 
flicker around the meagre form of the new “martyr.” 
Once more it is day! But clouds hang greyly in the 
sullen heavens, and there is no relief from the oppressive 
sultriness of the storm-laden atmosphere. Florentine 
art awakes once more to new life, but it is a life void of 
sunshine, cradled in fear and internal dissensions ; men 
live, breathe, and labour amidst the anxious portents of 
a future laden with misfortune. Once more a voice as 
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of a Prometheus rings through the air, but it is the cry 
of a Prometheus fettered to his rock, and it freezes the 
very marrow. Tremendous and untamed the giant’s 
strength, and his iron bonds bend beneath its strain. 
Can he burst them asunder and be free? His spirit 
creates men, men after his own image, men of Titanic 
strength—“to despise you, ye Gods, even as I”—and he 
is called of men Michelangelo. 

He had sat at Lorenzo’s table together with the rest, 
and in the gardens of San Marco, where the greater part 
of the Medici collections had found a home, his youthful 
eyes had feasted on the intoxicating beauties of antique 
art. ‘Then one evening came the bursting of that fearful 
storm, and the nude form of the gleaming marble Venus 
lay shattered in the dust. Once more Madonna reigned, 
and beside her Christ the Crucified, Man of Sorrows and 
yet Son of God. Golgotha rose anew in the gardens of 
Careggi, and the hand of Michelangelo turns to the 
fashioning of Madonnas. He may believe, even as 
Botticelli believed, and yet ofttimes his very soul rises in 
rebellion against the littleness of this miserable world : 
“‘T know nothing meaner beneath the sun than you, ye 
Gods.” ; 

Lorenzo the Magnificent had been as a god, and yet 
the people had turned aside from him and had followed 
after its new idol Savonarola, and then for him too it had 
kindled the fatal torch. ‘Ye would starve, were not 
children and beggars fools filled with hope.” 

And was not his beloved Florence, whose ruin at the 
hands of barbarians he was doomed one day to behold 
with horror and despair, herself a divinity, even as that 
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brightest Jupiter whose eagle glance betokened supreme 
wisdom, from whose head mail-clad Athene sprang, and 
whose divine breath once had kissed the waves and from 
their foam called forth fair Aphrodite ? 

The giant whose flashing eye darts lightnings at the 
foe he calls “‘ David,” and the Florentines recognized the 
mighty symbol of their city wrought by the sculptor’s 
hand, for they set it up before their Palazzo del Municipio. 
But to us it appears rather as an effigy upon a tomb— 
the tomb of Florence. For Florence was indeed dead ; 
had it been otherwise, could she have endured the yoke 
of those scions of the Medici, now established as her 
princely rulers by the force of foreign arms, whose 
forefathers had once served her as free citizens, and had 
made her so powerful and so great ! 

And the giant Michelangelo, that proud and independent 
spirit who had piled up ramparts and bastions in vain 
against the Teutonic hordes, the servant of these prince- 
lings! The whole life of this Titan is a bitter irony ; 
no less so than the history of Florence herself. The 
loftiest and most defiant of spirits must yield at last to 
stern reality, and find its sole outlet in lament and 
resignation, And in the New Sacristy of San Lorenzo 
Michelangelo in the bitterness of his heart has 
embodied this lament in marble. There, facing each 
other, sit brooding Thought and indomitable Energy 
(men call them Lorenzo and Giuliano de’ Medici). 
These were the forces that had made Florence great, and 
even yet they are not dead, they only sleep. With 
what weariness and lassitude the two figures below that 
of “Energy” stretch their muscular limbs! What 
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profound dejection, what hopeless grief in the mien of 
those who mourn the death of “ Thought” ! We seem 
to listen to the laboured breathing of a slumber like that of 
Eternity, growing ever fainter and yet fainter. After her 
crowded centuries of exuberant action Florence had sunk 
into a profound torpor that set an insurmountable barrier 
in the path of re-awakening Energy—into the depths of a 
despondency that dulled the edge of Thought, the 
glorious instrument of her many triumphs, powerless 
now to avert the fatal influence of that supreme folly 
which seeks an ignoble happiness in closing both eyes and 
ears to the call of Duty and Progress. 

A tragic finish indeed to the great drama of Florence 
and her art ! 
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